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PRAY! 


BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Be not afraid to pray— to pray is right; 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever 
pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long 
delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall 
cease; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to 
see; 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 


But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The new charter of Montreal, Canada, 
extends municipal suffrage to widows 
and unmarried women who lease or own 
taxable property in the city. This is in 
line with the just principle, ‘no taxation 
without representation,” but why should 
our friends across the border discriminate 
against women with husbands? That is 
to place a premium upon “single blessed- 
ness.”’ 





The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Council 
Bluffs. The date of the convention has 
not yet been decided, but will probably be 
arranged so that those who attend can 
also attend the National Council of 
Women which will have meetings during 
a week of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion in October. One day of these meet- 
ings has been put in charge of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The woman suffage cause will have 
prominent representatives present on that 
occasion. 





The appointment of Mr. Curzon to the 
Vice-royalty of India will make an Amer- 
ican woman, Mary Leiter, of Chicago, 





Vice-Queen of the most populous portion 
of the British Empire. Yet in America 
she would not be allowed to yote. 





>_> 


If women had been associated with the 
men at the head of the commissary and 
medical departments of our army, an un- 
told amount of suffering and mortality 
would have been avoided. It would be 
wise, if woman suffrage is to be longer 
postponed, to enlarge and perfect the Red 
Cross organization under Clara Barton, so 
as to be ready when the men get up an- 
other war, to supplement masculine inefii- 
ciency in houskeeping details with femi- 
nine foresight and efficiency. The Boston 
Transcript says: 

This war has done a good deal for pro- 
moting the service of women in public af- 
fairs. If Mrs, Livermore and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, or any New England 
women with plenty of New England ‘‘fac- 
ulty,” whether remonstrants or not, had 
had a chance at transportation facilities 
for their supplies, they would have done as 
well as Clara Barton has done in her de- 
partment. Hundreds of women who 
would be good commissaries and quarter- 
masters have had to sit at home and sew 
on things that the soldiers had to throw 
away in the field, when they were longing 
to have a hand in feeding them and lodg- 
ing them, and seeing that the sick were 
sheltered and tended. While men in au- 
thority were so absorbed with the politics 
and spoils of the war that they forgot to 
provide for the forwarding of food, and 
even for the unloading of great shiploads 
of supplies, women would haveliked more 
chance at the housekeeping of the war. 





Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is spending part of her sum- 
mer vacation in Gardner, Mass. 





Spain has yielded and peace is declared. 
Now comes reconstruction of Spain’s op- 
pressed colonies, a harder task. Let us 
be true to our principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. Home rule for Cuba and 
the Philippines! 





“The Improvement of the Slums in Lon- 
don”’ is a very instructive paper by Horace 
G. Wadlin in the Labor Bulletin of Massa- 
chusetts for July. He says: 


The experience of every great city 
abroad shows that certain parts of every 
great city deteriorate and lapse into slums 
beyond hope of redemption unless dealt 
with by the public. Evidence of the same 
tendency is plainly seen in Boston. The 
time to deal with the problem so as to in- 
volve the smallest expense and the least 
difficulty is before the final stage is reached. 


Women have been very active in London 
as members of the Council in securing 
these improvements. Why should they 
not do similar work in American cities? 


——— -_ ,.ee -——— 


The Annual Movable Committee of the 
Order of Odd-Fellows for 1898, held at Ox- 
ford, May 30 to June 1, will be memor- 
able for an important advance as regards 
the position of women in the Order. 

The Grand Master, E. Lukey, in his 
opening address said (as reported by The 
Odd-Fellows’ Magazine): 

Another important‘ matter which will 
engage your attention will be that of 
the establishment of female lodges in 
connection with our Society. When I 
remember the stern determination of our 
ancient brethren in the early days of the 
Order to preserve it as an exclusively mas- 
culine institution, I touch upon this ques- 
tion almost with bated breath. But, 
nevertheless, I give the new movement my 
hearty adhesion. It is necessary to our 
progress as an Order that we should keep 
thoroughly abreast of the times; and when 
we consider the large and growing number 
of women who have to earn their own liv- 
ing, many of us desire to assist them in their 
efforts to obtain the same opportunities 
of making provision against sickness and 
death so long enjoyed by their male rela- 
tives. On January 1, of the present year, 
there were 72 female lodges, with a total 
membership of 3,551. These lodges, how- 
ever, are not incorporated in the Unity, 
but I hope the day is notfar distant when 
they will become so. The directors have 
drawn up careful rules for the manage- 
ment of such lodges, and they have un- 
doubtedly received hearty encouragement 
from Odd-Fellows in all parts of the coun- 
try. 





We are indebted to that admirable 
periodical, Youth's Companion, for the cut 
of Miss Clara Barton, president of the 
Red Cross, whom Senator Hoar has fitly 
characterized as perhaps the most emi- 
nent citizen of Massachusetts. This por- 
trait adorned the cover of the Youth's 
Companion last week, and is itself worth a 
year’s subscription to that paper. 





MISS CLARA BARTON, PRESIDENT OF THE RED CROSS. 


” -% 











CLARA BARTON FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Clara Barton appealed to the veterans 
to vote for Woman Suffrage, many years 
ago, as follows: 


When you were weak and I was strong, 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong and 
Iam weak. Because of my work for you, 
I ask your aid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. As I stood by you, 1 
pray you stand by me and mine. 

At the Annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, in Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston, May, 1888, Miss Barton, 
then, as now, presideut of the Red Cross, 
said in part: 

Mrs. President, Gentlemen and Ladies: 

lt was a surprise to me that my opin- 
ions either way should be held of suffi- 
cient importance to be mentioned. What 
difference could it make to others what I 
approved or disapproved, believed or dis- 
believed in? But as I reflected upon it, 
it did occur to me that perhaps it ought 
to be of sufficient importance to myself 
to induce me to take the opportunity 
which offers at this moment, to make my 
record a trifle more clear, if possible, and 
this will require very little time. 

“I believe 1 must have been born be- 
lieving in the full right of woman to all 
the privileges and positions which nature 
and justice accord to her incommon with 
other human beings. Perfectly equal 
rights—human rights. There was never 
any question in my mind in regard to 
this. I did not purchase my freedom with 
a price; I was born free; and when, as a 
younger woman, I heard the subject dis- 
cussed, it seemed simply ridiculous that 
any sensible, rational person should ques- 
tion it. And when, later, the phase of 
woman’s right to suffrage came up, it was 
to me only a part of the whole, just as 
natural, just as right, and just as certain 
to take place. 

And whenever I have been urged, as a 
petitioner, to ask for this privilege for 
woman, a kind of dazed, bewildered feel- 
ing has come over me. 

Of whom should I ask this privilege? 
Who possessed the right to confer it? Who 
had greater right than woman herself? 
Was it man, and if so, where did he get 
it? Whoconferred it upon him? He de- 
pended upon woman for his being, his 
very existence, nurture,and rearing. More 
fitting that she should have conferred it 
upon him. 

Was it governments? What were they 
but the voice of the people? What gave 
them their power? Was it divinely con- 
ferred? Alas! no; or they would have 
been better, purer, more just and stable. 

Was it force of arms-war? Who fur- 
nished the warriors? Who but the moth- 
ers? Who reared the sons and taught 
them that liberty and their country were 
worth their blood? Who gave them up, 





wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, 
and mourned them dead? 

Was it labor? Women have always, asa 
rule, worked harder than men. 

Was it capital? Woman has furnished 
her share up to the present hour. Who, 
then, can give her the right, and on what 
basis? Whocan withhold it? 

Any attempt on my part to elaborate 
upon the arguments so ably and fully 
made by the honored and veteran think- 
ers and orators about me—men and 
women who have taught the world in the 
science of the principles they proclaim, 
would be simply presumption, and but 
for one circumstance I should not occupy 
the little moment which | propose to do, 
but would at once give way to our hon- 
ored guests from other lands. 

But within the last few days I have 
observed two press notices of myself, con- 
taining statements which, to persons un- 
accustomed to the marvellous elasticity 
of the American press, might seem diffi- 
cult to reconcile. One notice was to the 
effect that ‘‘Miss Clara Barton, who is 
announced to be present at the woman 
suffrage convention, at Boston is a lady 
of foreign birth, but a firm believer in 
woman’s rights, and a pronounced suf- 
fragist.’’ The other said that “It is a 
significant sign of the broadening of the 
woman question, that Miss Clara Barton 
is announced among the speakers of the 
Boston Suffrage Convention, as she is 
known to be very conservative, if not 
actually opposed to woman suffrage, and 
not a believer in woman suffrage.” 

The first thing that interested me was 
the fact that 1 had lost my nativity. I 
could not clearly understand how I did it, 
but the shock was softened somewhat by 
remembering that a few days previous, a 
Philadelphia reporter complimented me 
by saying that I ‘presided over a certain 
meeting ably and gracefully, and spoke 
with very little accent.”’ 

In regard to my nationality, I was born 
in the old Huguenot town of Oxford, 
Mass., U. S. A. My father and mother 
were born there. My grandfathers and 
grandmothers, with two exceptions, were 
born, lived, died, and were buried there. 

There is, once in a while, a monarch 
who denies the right of man to place a 
crown upon his head. Only the Great 
Jehovah can crown and anoint him for his 
work, and he reaches out, takes the crown, 
and places it upon his head with his own 
hand. I suspect that this is in effect 
what woman is doing to-day. Virtually 
there is no one to give her the right to 
govern herself, as men govern themselves 
by self-made and self-approved laws of the 
land. But in one way or another, sooner 
or later, she is coming to it. And the 
number of thoughtful and right-minded 
men who will oppose, will be much smaller 
than we think; and when it is really an 
accomplished fact, all will wonder, as I 
have done, what the question ever was. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELsBeTH PHILLIPPs, of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, England, has been 
elected to the Geoffrey Fellowship at 
Newnham. The electors are the Associ- 
ates of Newnham College, and the Fellow- 
ship is tenable for three years, 

Mrs. Lypia E y, an artist living in 
Milwaukee, was one of three or four wom- 
en who originated the idea of a soldiers’ 
home, during the last year of the Civil 
War. By means of a fair held in June, 
1865, they raised over $200,000. By her 
efforts a soldiers’ monument, costing $30,- 
000, has been erected. It was dedicated 
week before last in that city. 

CounTEss TALON is the last direct de- 
scendant of Americus Vespucci who gave 
his name to the American continent. She 
resides in Florence, Italy. Her husband 
was a French officer who fought in the 
Crimea, and was mortally wounded there, 
They were once rich, but the widow has 
little left except a small pension, granted 
her by Spain in honor of her great ances- 
tor. , 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland is to be 
sworn in with proper ceremonies at 
Amsterdam on the 6th of September. She 
will be eighteen years old on Aug. 31, 
and a fortnight of jubilation will begin on 
that day. The principal ceremony, on 
September 6, is called an ‘‘enthroniza- 
tion.” The Queen takes the oath of 
office, and the president and members of 
the states-general swear to support her 
authority. The Hollanders are devoted 
to their young Queen, with excellent rea- 
son, and there will be a happy time at 
Amsterdam over her coming of age. The 
Hague, as every one knows, is the capital 
of Holland; but the Dutch constitution 
provides that enthronement shall take 
place at Amsterdam, in the New Church. 


Miss Jessie ScHLey, whose exploit in 
going from Paris to Madrid to see the 
Queen-Regent in the interests of peace 
has had attention from the newspapers, 
hails from Milwaukee, and is a cousin of 
Commodore Schley. She has long had 
a desire to do deeds of philanthropy. 
She was educated in a convent in Canada, 
and, after seeing something of society, 
wished to become a nun, but did not have 
the health considered indispensable to 
that calling. Then she started a home for 
working-girls, which she kept up for some 
years, and later busied herself among the 
poor of Milwaukee. Of late she has been 
studying art in Paris. Her futile trip to 
Madrid has cause her to be much derided, 
but she has given such proofs of the sin- 
cerity of her interest in the well-being of 
her fellows that her intentions are entitled 
to indulgent consideration. 

Mrs. KATE G. Pore, whose interesting 
paper on the pioneer suffragists was re- 
ceived with marked favor at the Onset 
Woman’s Congress, is the treasurer of 
the Woman Suffrage League at Leo- 
minster, Mass. Her paper, which has 
been given before a number of meetings 
and clubs, furnishes in condensed form 
much information which needs to be 
brought to the attention of young people 
or of others not conversant with the 
growth of the woman suffrage movement. 
Its preparation was suggested by the 
opinion expressed by a young woman, 
with aspirations towards a medical career, 
and who was a student at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, to the effect that woman suffrage 
women are not ‘‘nice.” Mrs. Pope is an 
accomplished elocutionist, and teaches 
classes of young women in elocution and 
physical culture. As a speaker, her pleas- 
ing personality and clear enunciation are 
of great advantage. 

Miss ELEANOR WHYTE, secretary of the 
Union of Women Bookbinders, calls at- 
tention to the exceptional liberality of 
Messrs. Reviere & Son, bookbinders, to- 
wards their women employees. The prem- 
ises were destroyed by fire. The work 
people went as usual to work on Thurs- 
day morning, and found their place of 
business burnt to the ground, not having 
heard of it before they got there. The 
partners were there, and though it 
was a great shock for them, they did not 
forget those in their employ, but directed 
them to come on Saturday to temporary 
premises to get their money. On Saturday, 
every one received (what no one would 
guess) a full week’s money. Arrangements 

were made for the women to go to work 
on Monday. This ought to be known, for 
complaints are so often made of employ- 
ers, that it is only right and proper that 
mention should be made of such as con- 
sider those in their employ. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 

Did you ever visit an old house where 
old people live, where little work is done, 
where closets and rooms are seldom open, 
where the sunlight is shut out because 
the “carpet will fade?” Did you ever 
venture into those closets or rooms and 
move things about a little? If so, you 
have seen the animal life, tiny creatures 
* gtart from papers, books, corners, old 

clothes, and seen them on furniture. These 
are unclean, the result of shutting out the 
sunlight, the great natural disinfectant, 
the exclusion of fresh air, lack of clean- 
ing. If a determined woman could throw 
open the window and then apply plenty of 
hot water and soap, or ammonia, or sul- 
pho-naphthol, she would change condi- 
tions, but not at once and not entirely, 
for these close rooms breed disease condi- 
tions, and the wood and paper all hold 
bad odors. We need first of all pure air 
and plenty of it; let it pour through your 
house. Screen the windows and doors, 
but do not shut out the light; let the soft 
warm air come in laden with perfume of 
flowers. Let the sunshine, the beautiful 
summer sunshine, fall across the carpet; 
it may fade the textile, but it won't fade 
the lives in your home. 

The great trouble in our schoolhouses 
is that the floor and windows, left un- 
washed, are a menace to health, and if 
every woman in the State of Massachusetts 
would vote for school committee, as she 
has a right to do, she could compel clean 
rooms for her children to study in and 
she would not see such tired, flushed faces 
when the children come in with the 
familiar, “I am glad school is out.” 
Women neglect a duty when they do not 
look after the schoolhouse conditions. 
Domestic science does not begin and end 
in the home kitchen. 

For cleaning, hot water is often a neces- 
sity, and the new mop which has an auto- 
matic attachment for wringing, is a great 
addition to the kitchen outfit. 

For cleaning walls, there is a bag-like 
affair of Canton flannel, which slips over 
the broom and is held by straps about the 
handle, but any housekeeper can make 
Canton flannel bags for this purpose, using 
colored flannel for use on wall paper, and 
white flannel for the painted wall, which 
requires and admits of a damp cloth over 
the surface. It is economy to buy the soft 
mops for use on bare floors, the painted 
floors where moisture will not injure the 
surface, but for polished floors there is 
a polisher invented and owned by a wo- 
man, which does fine work and is easily 
handled; this polisher is square and cov- 
ered with a peculiar coarse felt, which 
frees the dust from the polished surface 
and at the same time brightens and 
smoothes. 

For cleaning the kitchen floor of stains, 
there is the bunch of steel shavings which, 
closely held by bands, are so arranged 
that the boot can be slipped in and the 
foot power used to clean the floor, instead 
of compelling one to get down and use 
the hands. 

Perhaps this method will seem foolish 
to some people, but every assistance 
which modern methods can bring to the 
housekeeper, should be tried, for the 
days when women found the chief end 
and aim of existence in ‘‘a round of house- 
hold duties,” have gone, and women call 
for and receive the aid of many. Take 
an example. There were days when the 
inexperienced housekeeper washed and 
ironed white shirts, collars and cuffs. She 
struggled to get the bosom smooth, then 
she polished; the starch would stick, the 
band would not iron straight, the cuffs 
would wrinkle and the worker’s back 
would ache while she tussled and thought 
‘“‘what will he say?’’ for, of course, a man 
cannot wear a shirt poorly ironed; that is 
one of man’s trials, He cannot put ona 
jabot of lace, or a knot of ribbon to cover 
a defect, poor fellow. He looks plain, per- 
chance, when he is “done up,’’ but he 
costs lots of time and worry, and he’s 
worth all he costs, but do call on a laun- 
dry to polish him up and save your own 
strength, for you do not save money by 
such work. 

Now, in this question of cleaning, be 
careful about soap, for there are good 
soaps on the market, soap made of fine 
ingredients, soap which will release the 
dirt and not release the fiber of your cloth- 
ing, soap which will not destroy color and 
soap which will not make the hands stiff 
and sore. 

As women study domestic science, they 
learn of what common articles are made 
and learn why some goods are very supe- 
rior, and the intelligent housekeeper can 
crowd out the unscrupulous dealer. Clean- 
liness in modern surgery has saved thou- 
sands of lives, and cleanliness in the 
modern home is saving thousands of lives 
yearly. 

One would scarce expect disease to lurk 
in a dish cloth, butit can; where the cloth 
is half washed, never dried and full of 
that ‘‘peculiar dish-water odor,” which 
never should be present, and will not, if 
good soap, hot water, fresh air and sun- 





shine are added to the dish-cleansing 
outfit. 

These hints are not for the average New | 
England housekeeper, for she is a practical 
woman, but for the young housekeeper, | 
who keeps one servant and may not con-| 
sider looking after that maiden a neces- | 
sity. Cleanness, the word Mrs. Ellen H. | 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute | 
of Technology, uses in such a clear-cut | 
fashion, how much it means to-day to our 
men and boys beneath the fierce skies of 
Cuba; for the heat and battle are not such 
insidious enemies as the impure water, 
and foulness which will accumulate, and 
those men of ours, brave to face death for 
the sake of rescuing others from starva- 
tion and continued cruelty from the 
Spanish hand—those men, our own men— 
are sick and dying from typhoid fever 
within the United States, dying from un- 
clean conditions before they can reach the 
tyrant for whose destruction they pray. 
If women at home will teach the boys, as 
they teach the girls, the need of clean- 
ness in every way, of the body, clothing, 
food, rooms, beds and all belongings, it 
might go a long way towards the comfort 
and safety of life, when those boys and 
girls are away from the mother care and 
help. The fresh air and sunshine will do 
so much if all else be denied, that every 
one should learn to accept and use these 
agencies.— Marion A. McBride, in The 
Home. 
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BICYCLING AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 


I. 
Leu, LADAKH, INDIA, JULY 3, 1898. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of March 7 appeared an 
article entitled, ‘‘A Woman's Strange 
Cycling Tour,’ in which it is claimed that 
Mrs. Melllrath is the pioneer in Indian 
bicycle travel. In reference to this I will 
say we heard of the Melllraths in Agra, 
Delhi, and other places along the Grand 
Trunk road, which is usually traversed 
from Calcutta,northwest, by most “around 
the-world” tourists. This is one of the 
best roads in the worlds, provided with 
provisioned bungalows every twelve or 
twenty miles. 

We did not hear of them in our zigzag 
wheel trips across South India, where a 
run of eighty miles must often be made 
in order to find a place to sleep, nor did 
we hear of them as we cycled over the 
Nilgiri Hills, 8,000 feet above the sea, 
meeting in twenty or thirty miles only 
now and then a wild Toda man or woman, 
a stray member of the aboriginal tribe of 
these mountains. Nor did we hear of 
them as we pursued our solitary jour- 
ney through the fever jungles, that flank 
the northern side of the Nilgiris, nor on 
the deep, sandy roads of the vast plain of 
Mysore. Asa matter of fact, these jun- 
gles, with the exception of a hut or two 
every fifteen or twenty miles, are inhab- 
ited mostly by elephants, foxes, jackals, 
and other wild beasts. In one deep jun- 
gle, where we were busily engaged in 
forcing our bicycles over the narrow, 
sandy road, we spied our own servant, 
who had been sent three days ahead of us 
with luggage, in a bullock cart. To the 
surprised inquiry as to why he was not 
two days further on, he replied that he 
and the driver had been so frightened by 
three antic wild elephants that they had 
remained fifteen hours in the same place, 
afraid to proceed. 

As I said above, we did not hear of the 
Mclllraths here, nor from the officials in 
charge in towns or villages which were 
passed through on our way to remote and 
beautiful temples. As in isolated parts 
of Spain, all sorts of simple questions rel- 
ative to the machines were asked by the 
Indian officials, who said they had 
never seen any One before on such a 
vehicle. 

I do not vie with Mrs. Melllrath or any 
other ‘‘around-the-world” tourist, nor 
have I done so in the seven years during 
which I visited many countries; but I 
believe I am a pioneer woman cyclist in 
India, as I was in Italy, Sicily, Algeria, 
and Spain. By that I mean pioneer in 
visiting thoroughly all the most interest- 
ing parts of these lands, whether for stud- 
ying architecture, people or nature. Study 
of these three subjects is usually the goal 
of my distant wheel journeys, and the 
satisfying of this desire in India is giving 
me no easy or short trip. 

Since I last wrote the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
after a deeply interesting three months 
in South India, we cycled north to Rawal 
Pindi, at the foot of the Punjab Hima- 
layas. From this northern English sta- 
tion we crossed the outpost Himalayan 
chain, 7,700 feet high, and cycled up and 
down passes for 200 miles to Srinagar, 
capital of Kashmir. 

From here we made a six days’ wheel- 
journey into Moore’s ‘‘vale of Kashmir’ 
to the quasi-Greek quasi-Hindu temples 
of Martened, Payech, and Avantipur. 
Here, in this rose-laden valley of Kash- 
mir, it was interesting, while leaning on 
my faithful bicycle, to trace in the grace- 
ful plinth supporting one of the temples, 





distinct lines of the Chalukyan architec- 
ture, 2,000 miles away to the south, to 
and from which my wheel had borne me 
in a few months. At Srinagar we had 


| finished 4,000 miles of our Indian trip, 


called by the Indian papers and many 
English residents already a large and 
unique record. 

This is, however, only part of our in- 
tended journey in India. When we have 
finished the long tent trip through Kash- 
mir, Ladakh, Nubra, to the border of 
Turkestan, we hope to need our cycles 
again, and pass another winter in studying 
North India from East to West. Even 
now, I believe, I have made a pioneer 
journey of my kind in India, and later on, 
if climate, health, and other obstacles 
(which are many) allow me todo what I 
wish, I shall still more claim this pioneer- 
ship. Fanny BuLLock WORKMAN. 

(To be Continued.) 





AASTA HANSTEEN’S RETURN TO NORWAY. 


By her great gifts and her faithfulness 
to the ideal Aasta Hansteen had set a mark 
on the spiritual life of young Norway, too 
deep ever to be effaced. Her aim, to raise 
the moral and religious consciousness of 
her nation, was too high not to be per- 
eived even by those who were unwillinge 
to see it. 

It is impossible to describe the tempest 
of exasperation she aroused, because 
in Norwegian society the narrowness of 
opinion made the women even more 
hidebound than in other countries of the 
North. Metaphorically, Miss Hansteen 
was crushed beneath the shields. No 
scoff, no jeer was too low for the herd 
that crowded around her. In her isolated 
position, suffering for lack of being under- 
stood, she felt the soil more and more 
burning hot under her feet, and residence 
in her native country grew intolerable. 

In April, 1880, she went to the United 
States. She was in sympathy with its 
constitution, founded upon spiritual free- 
dom and the rights of humanity. 

In Norway the time was at band for the 
social current to turn. Several persons 
began to follow in the footsteps of the 
two champions. The protests of Camilla 
Collett and Aasta Hansteen were no 
longer voices in the wilderness; they waxed 
into a multiple-resounding clamor. The 
women began to move; they organized an 
association and established a paper, 
Nylande (New-Broken Land) as an organ 
for women’s rights. These cheering news 
came over the Atlantic as a call from the 
old country to its expatriated daughter. 
She spent nine years in the great republic, 
in its strong pulsating life; after this 
sojourn, so instructive in its spiritual 
abundance, she returned to Norway re- 
freshed and strengthened, to take up 
again her work and her struggle. 

Now there gathered around her all the 
Norwegian women of advanced thought; 
all who aspired to life and enlightenment 
welcomed the heroic old champion, who 
had borne the burden of the day, who had 
never yielded, never backslidden from the 
ideal or from her own conscience. 

On her seventieth birthday, Dec. 10, 
1894, the Woman Suffrage Club arranged 
a splendid festival, in which a host of her 
adherents participated with sympathetic 
acknowledgments. As a sign of apprecia- 
tion, a branch of laurel attached to a large 
sunflower was presented to her, to ex- 
press that through her the sunflower 
badge was iutroduced into Norway as the 
symbol of woman’s cause. 

A mind like Aasta Hansteen’s does not 
easily find itself in agreement with book 
publishers. Hence it was mostly through 
her articles in some of the daily papers 
that she was able to influence her contem- 
poraries. ‘*Woman in New Norway” was 
republished from the fortnightly, Nylande, 
in 1893. 

In this pamphlet is set forth, with re- 
fined and incisive irony, the masculine 
ignorance and presumptuous conceit in 
regard to women, flourishing in Norway, 
fostered by Lutheran orthodoxy, under 
the rule of its dogma that women must 
keep silence. An essay op Camilla Col- 
lett, her personality and authorship, was 
written for the Finnish Woman's Review 
(editor, Alli Trygg), in 1890; an essay, 
“The Signs of the Time,’’ appeared in 
Nyt Tidsskrift in 1894; and last but not 
least, ‘‘The Church of Christ in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in 1897, published by 
the Universal Idealist Union, printed by 
Axel Sabro, Christiania, Norway. 

At last Miss Hansteen succeeded in her 
efforts to publish a consecutive exposition 
of her opinions, of her religious thoughts 
about life and the world. 

“A feeling of release,” she exclaimed, 
“after having for long years felt myself 
as if buried alive—at any rate, as mentally 
confined!” 

I wish this book might be widely cir- 
culated. From her high spiritual stand- 
point the author takes a free and far- 
reaching survey of modern Christianity, 
its confusion and many infirmities. In 
the light coming from Christ, from the 
sermon on the mount, she takes a scru- 
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AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,’”’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,” by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

‘Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

**‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,’’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,” by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 
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“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 

‘Destruction of Birds,’’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 
the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Rev, Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Henry Bb. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A 8. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 

Biographical Sketches entitled 

‘*Husbands of Distinguished American Women,”’ 
will include as subjects: 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind. —North End Mission.—The Edu:zational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others, 
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tinizing view, and fearlessly points out 
the hidden dangers which may bring 
about the downfall of the church. Itisa 
broad view, grand in perception and ex- 
pressed with geniality. The author's 
seventy years have not made her eyes dim; 
they are sharp, though sparkling with 
kindness. Many readers will be surprised 
by the aphoristic style, the boldly turned 
utterances in the book; they will think 
that they never read anything like it. 
Whence did this old woman get these 
thoughts, whence did she get the courage? 

The book itself will answer these ques- 
tions. It gives expression to the best 
spiritual life of our age. It is akin to the 
highest of what English theologians of 
the present time have brought us; but this 
is as yet little known in Denmark, 

In old times Aasta Hansteen used to be 
called in Norway ‘‘asign of contradiction;” 
around that name raged debate and con- 
test. But the tempest cleared the air. 
Discussion will give rise to thought, and 
enlighten opinion. If we all, when we 
have reached the age of three score and 
ten years, could comprehend the feelings, 
could have the unbiassed outlook, the 
sure faith in Christ and in man that Miss 
Hansteen has, then we could truly say we 
had not lived in vain. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 
Revised and edited by Frederick Starr. 
Meadville: Flood & Vincent. 1898. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is not exactly a text-book, nor is it 
light reading, but a combination of the 
two. Its forty-nine chapters are grouped 
to cover related subjects. Chapters six 
to seven discuss surface geology—the 
drift and its origin; 8 to 13 are devoted 
to strata, their origin, contents and posi- 
tion; 14 to 20 consider igneous agencies and 
elevatory forces; 21 to 26 tell of economic 
geology and the wealth of the hills: 27 
to 34 discourse of fossils; 35 to 38 describe 
the beginnings of the earth; 39 to 49 give 
the history of life and the growth of the 
continent. By thus massing the treat- 
ment of these subjects, the mind passes 
without confusion from one topic to 
another, and at the close retains a more 
clear and correct impression of the 
whole scope of geological investigation. 
No one can carefully study this book 
without being radically changed and up- 
lifted. He becomes a conscious spectator 
of an immense drama of evolution, com- 
pared with which the puny fortunes of 
men and nations are but transitory and 
trivial incidents. Even his own individ- 
ual life and fortunes become less engross- 
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ing, in the contemplation of so enormous 
a past and so tremendous a future. Well 
may this fascinating book be one of the 
five reading courses of the Chautauqua 
circle for 1898-9. H. B. B. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH His- 
TORY. By James R, Joy. 12mo, cloth, 
318 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
1898. Price, $1. 


This is one of the five volumes which, 
with The Chautauqua Monthly Magazine, 
will comprise the required reading for 
the new English year, which begins in the 
early autumn. It is a condensation of the 
principa facts of physical, racial, his- 
torica!, and English national life, begin- 
ning in the twilight of tradition and ex- 
tending from the Ruman conquest to the 
reign of Victoria. It is both the basis of 
extended study and interesting reading. 
One who has mastered its contents will 
be better acquainted with England than a 
majority of Englishmen. H. B. B 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Prof. H. P. Judson, of the University 
of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 342 pages. 
Profusely illustrated. 1898. Price, 
$1. 


Nothing can be more timely than this 
volume, when our national relations to 
the outside world are so greatly chang- 
ing. This book gives a graphic view of 
the present condition of European civiliz- 
ation. It describes the three successive 
revolutions which have changed the 
whole face of society on the continent 
into consolidated military despotisms; 
also the British Empire reconstructed 
without revolutions; also the condition 
of Eastern Europe and of the minor pow- 
ers, with the questions of the day which 
confront the future of the human race. It 
is a very important subject admirably 
summarized, Its perusal will throw a 
new light on the daily news which comes 
by telegraph to American readers. This is 
also one of the books of required Chautau- 
quan reading for 1898-9, H. B. B. 


From CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Prof. 
Henry A. Bears of Yale University. 
12mo. Cloth, with 29 portraits, 325 
pages. 1898. Price, $1. 


This volume introduces the reader to 
most of the noted English writers of 
poetry and fiction since the Norman con- 
quest. Of course the volume is far from 
complete, and does scant justice to the 
women who have had so large a part in 
modern English literature. If less space 
had been given to quotations and more to 
an enlargement of the list of authors, it 
would have been more complete. Miss 
Burney, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Sherwood, Joanna Bailey, Miss 
Yonge, and a dozen other brilliant women 
writers might well have been included 
with the 250 authors who are so ably 
described. They are grouped by periods, 
and the portraits alone are worth the 
price of the volume. This, too, is one of 
the required books included in the read- 
ing of the Chautauqua circle for 1898-9. 
It is an admirable introduction to belles 
lettres. H. B. B. 


MEN AND MANNERS OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TuRY. By Susan Hale. Meadville: 
Floyd & Vincent. 1898. Price, $1. 


This is lighter reading than the four 
other volumes of the Chautauqua series 
for 1898-9, more entertaining, and in a 
certain sense equally instructive. If wis- 
dom is learned by a comparison of our 
own follies and foibles with those of 
others, so the 20th century, about to 
open, may be improved by contrasting it 
with those that have preceded it. The 
18th century was the cradle of modern 
literature. What preceded is largely too 
remote in style, language and thought to 
be easy reading. But Mrs, Barbauld and 
Richardson, Frances Burney, Maria Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen, Pope, Cowper, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, Walpole 
and Hazlitt are as modern and readable 
to-day as when they first delighted our 
grandparents. Fielding and Smollett may 
be coarse and Mrs. Radcliffe melodramatic, 
but we still linger over their pages with a 
curious sense of sympathy and yet of 
separation. Their manners, morals, hab- 
its, fashions all different and yet so sug- 
gestive. Of course this book gives a very 
slight and inadequate account of so large 
a theme. But if it revive interest and 
curiosity, its readers, like Oliver Twist, 
will ask for more. H, B. B. 
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Since Germany first promulgated the 
law relating to laborers’ insurance, and 
rigorously enforced it, the governments 
of various Western States have paid at- 
tention to the same question, considering 
it of vital importance for solving the so- 
called labor problem from the legal stand- 
point. Judging from recent indications, 
Russia, Sweden, Belgium and France in- 
tend to follow the example of Germany. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Last year Manchester made a profit of 
£20,000, Bradford a profit of £6,000, and 
Edinburgh of £3,500 from municipal elec- 
tric lighting. Why should not Boston do 
likewise? 

A band of students of economic ques- 
tions have projected a coéperative colony 
in the suburbs of Haverhill, the shoe- 
making city on.the Merrimac, where a 
great strike occurred a few years ago. It 
is proposed that farming shall be one of 
the principal industries. 

Postmaster Gordon, of Chicago, has ap- 
pointed sixty-two women for service in 
the city post-offive. He selected them 
from the list of women who had passed 
the civil service examination for clerk- 
ships, and placed them on the list of sub- 
stitutes for assignment hereafter as the 
exigencies of the post-office demand, The 
Chicago post-office now has in its employ 
118 women clerks. Four of the new clerks 
are colored women. 

In Austria, two university stipends for 
women of 150 florins ($72) each have been 
founded by the Austrian poetess, Fr. 
Marie von Najmajer. They are to be 
awarded to pupils of the Miidchen gym- 
nasium established by the Verein fiir 
Weitere Frauenbildung in Vienna, in 
order to enable them to pursue their 
studies at the University. A rather in- 
vidious stipulation in conferring the sti- 
pends gives precedence to the daughters 
of government officials and officers of the 
army. 


“If the Queen had Abdicated” is the 
title of an anonymous article in the 
August Harper's Magazine. The writer 
reminds us of the rumor frequently heard 
last year that Queen Victoria would abdi- 
cate upon the completion of the sixtieth 
year of her reign, and then discusses at 
some length the constitutional obstacles 
that were raised by her ministers when 
abdication was proposed. Our author 
then discusses the effect of the accession 
of the Prince of Wales to the throne, as 
King Edward VII. 


The aldermen of Cambridge seem favor- 
ably disposed towards a curfew ordinance 
providing that children under sixteen 
years old shall not be in the streets after 
half-past nine in the evening unless ac- 
companied by a parent or guardian, or 
furnished with a note written the same 
day authorizing them to be away from 
home. The objection is made that Cam- 
bridge is too much of a city for the ordi- 
nance to be enforced without hardship, 
but Cambridge is not too much ofa city 
to tolerate a no-license law, and where a 
no-license law gives public satisfaction a 
curfew ordinance may work well, too. 


In examining the lists of soldiers killed 
and wounded before Santiago one is struck 
by the great proportion of what may be 
termed distinctively American names 
which appear. It has been a common 
belief that the majority of our regular 
soldiers were foreigners, and the hasty 
deduction was made that they were of the 
floating population, fighting simply for 
their pay, and distinctly inferior mentally, 
morally, and physically. In one list of 
one hundred and seventy wounded, one 
hundred and thirty bore American names 
—fully seventy-six per cent.—and we think 
it justifiable to claim that fully one-half 
of those having Irish names were born in 
this country. Consequently, if this list is 
a type of all, at least eighty per cent. of 


our army must be American born. 
The entrance of the Red Cross steamer 


into Santiago, with food, was a notable 
event. She ‘tmoored at the principal 
wharf, opened her ports, and began to 
issue food to the crazed people who 
thronged to her side. Questions to the 
applicants were unnecessary; their ema- 
ciated faces and eager eyes told that they 
were desperately hungry. The children 
were pitiful objects. They were not naked, 
as in the newspapers pictures, but their 
arms and hands seemed fleshless, the skin 
was drawn tight over their pinched faces, 
and their eyes had an unnatural lustre. 
In asking alms they stretched forth their 
skinny hands timidly, and the beseeching, 
frightened look in their eyes went to the 
heart of every American. The Spanish 
soldiers did not openly beg for food, but, 
when questioned, they said earnestly that 
they were very hungry, and food given to 
them they devoured ravenously.” 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any cases of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 








DAME DAISY’S “AT HOME.” 


Little Dame Daisy stood up in the meadow, 
All dressed for her party at three; 
Her gown was plain green, and looked dark 
in the shadow, 
But her cap was a wonder to see. 


Sir Buttercup stood at her side, the first 
comer, 
As always devoted and bold: 
And all the good cheer and good will of the 
summer 
Shone up through his helmet of gold. 


The clovers came next in their red, shining 
masses, 
Where honey-bees revelled at will; 
And butterflies swung in the frail, quaking 
grasses 
That never a moment were still. 


A bevy of sunbeams attended upon her, 
Bewitchingly clad in their best; 
And achorus of birds warbled glees in her 
honor, 
Till the afterglow paled in the west. 


Then all said “Good night” to the bright 
little lady; 
And straightway, all fluted and curled, 
Her cap-borders closed round her face, 
warm and shady— 
The coziest hood in the world! 
—St. Nicholas. 


WILLIE AND THE CRAB. 

One day grandpa asked Willie if he 
would like a row on the creek. 

Of course ‘he would. What boy would 
not like to go with his grandpa? 

They were soon in the boat, and while 
grandpa rowed, Willie leaned over the 
side and looked at the bright shells, 
pretty pebbles and little fishes in the 
water. 

He was just about to put out his hand 
to catch a piece of seaweed floating by, 
when he felt something pinch his foot. 

“Oh, oh!’ he cried, ‘‘what’s that? 
There it is again.” And the little boy’s 
face grew very red. 

‘*‘Why,” said grandpa, looking in the 
bottom of the boat, “it’s a crab,’’ and 
grandpa picked it up by the back. ‘He 
can’t hurt now.” 

‘What an ugly looking fellow,’ ex- 
claimed Willie. ‘*Throw him overboard, 
please.” 

*“Let’s look at him first,” said grandpa. 
‘See, he has eight legs and two claws or 
hands, one of which is much larger than 
the other and very strong. With this 
claw he digs his house, gets his food and 
pinches people.” 

**Digs his house,’’ laughed Willie, ‘toh, 
grandpa!”’ 

“Yes, Willie, digs his house in the sand 
when the tide is low; and more than that, 
he makes a long hall, a bedroom to sleep 
in, and a pantry for his food.”’ 

“What does he eat?” asked the boy. 

“Flies, ants, little insects, in fact most 
anything he can get. He will even eat 
seaweed,” 

Just then Crabbie tried to pinch grand- 
pa’s hand. 

‘*What funny eyes the crab has,’ ex- 
claimed Willie; ‘‘see how he pushed them 
out.” 

“His eyes are on little pegs which he 
can push in and out as he pleases,” was 
the reply. 

‘tHe is very careful of his eyes, for he 
knows if he loses an eye it will be a 
whole year before he has a new one.” 

“Tf he loses an eye, will another one 
grow?” asked Willie. 

‘*Yes,”’ was the answer. 








“Is a crab a fish?” asked the boy. 

“A shell fish,” said grandpa. ‘Baby 
crabs change their shells very often, be- 
cause they grow so fast. Just like a 
little boy I know,” said grandpa, looking 
at Willie. 

“When the crab gets older he only 
changes his coat in the springtime, and 
when he is fully grown he keeps his shell, 
which grows thicker and thicker year by 
year.”’ 

‘*What are crabs good for?” asked Wil- 
lie. 

“To eat,’’ was the answer. “They also 
help keep the ocean and seashore clean.”’ 

“I wonder if I could take hold of the 
crab,” asked Willie, looking at grandpa. 

“If you take him by the back as I have, 
he can’t hurt you,” said grandpa. 

Willie tried, but his hand slipped, and 
he caught hold of the crab’s leg. 

Crabbie gave a jump, and before Willie 
knew what had happened, was swimming 
down the creek, and Willie was left with 
part of a crab’s leg in his hand. 

Grandpa had to laugh at the expression 
on Willie’s face, as he looked at the leg. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry,” said the boy. 

‘*And the crab is so glad to get away,” 
said grandpa. 

“I didn’t mean to break its leg,’’ said 
Willie. 

“You didn’t break it, my boy. The 
crab broke it himself. A crab can break 
off aleg when he pleases and a new one 
will soon grow in its place.’’—Kindergar- 
ten News. 


HUMOROUS. 


Bacon—Are the flies so bad up your 
way? Egbert—I think not. A _ great 
many of them seem to go to church Sun- 
days.— Yonkers Statesman. 


A boy of fifteen thinks he is too old to 
run errands, but after he is twenty-five 
, - = mame he begins again.—Atchison 

obe. 


Shut out by the war. Customer—I want 
a watch that will withstand the usage of 
a healthy twelve-year-old boy. Jeweler— 
Sorry, but the armor mills are now all 
busy with Government contracts.—Jew- 
elers’ Weekly. 


“Were you able to sell old Billions a 
lot?’ asked the superintendent of the 
cemetery. The agent shook his head. 
“He was afraid he might not get the full 
value of it,’’ he explained. ‘But, hang it 
all, a man has got to die sometime!” ex- 
claimed the superintendent. ‘That's 
what I told him, but he only answered: 
‘Suppose I should be lost at sea,’ "— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Dr. Von Rokitansky, of Gratz, who has 
just died, was a son of the celebrated 
Viennese Professor Rokitansky. The lat- 
ter had four sons, of whom two devoted 
themselves to medicine, while the other 
two became singers; and the old man used 
to say, when asked what their professions 
were, “Zwei heulen und zwei heilen’— 
**T wo are howlers and two are healers.” 


Mrs. Fremont, in her life of her father, 
Senator Benton, tells the following story 
of the French bishop at St. Louis, at the 
time of the purchase of Louisiana: “It 
was a point of honor among the older 
French not to learn English; but the 
bishop needed to acquire fluent English 
for all uses, and for use from the pulpit 
especially. 

“To force himself into familiar practice, 
the bishop secluded himself for awhile 
with the family of an American farmer, 
where he would hear noFrench, Soon he 
had gained enough to announce a sermon 
in English. 

‘*My father was present; and his feel- 
ings can be imagined when the polished, 
refined bishop said: 

‘**My friends, I’m right down glad to 
see such a smart chance of folks here to- 
day r ” 











ABLE TO WORK HARD. 


‘Tl was subject to severe headaches and 
at times was so weak I could hardly go 
up stairs. Some one urged me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I did so and the 
first bottle gave me relief. I continued 
taking it until I was strong and healthy 
and able to work hard.” Mrs, HENRY 
MARTEL, River Point, R. I. 

Hoop’s Piius are the favorite family 
cathartic. Easy to take, easy to operate. 
25c. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxet 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Unton Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00. 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brapch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 10,7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11. 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P, M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer cal, 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at permenase 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


, 5.10, 6.00. 7, P 
00 A. M.; 12.45, 
7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 





EDUCATIONAL, 





(ES, Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application, 
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162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Chauncy-Hall ‘ 





School... ° 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31, 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened gth month, sth, 1 T 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
i lassical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grown. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 

GARMO Ph.D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. WEsT NEWTON, Mass. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
mH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatie 

eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
“yy - graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. I ove,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in aq 
—— combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American peoplé, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. Exuis, A.M. 12mo cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. y GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 FP illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West Rouuins. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
_ Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
ages, is beautifully bound, with an yn! 

Resigned cover. It contains all the author's 

latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovuGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing coun 
town—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VIRGINIA F, 

TOWNSEND, author of “ rryl ~~. “0 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50, 

Queer Janet 
By Grace LE Baron, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 78 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers, Boston, 


BY MAI 
SHORTHAND Kerst'e Sthook Carsinn N. ~ 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


HOUSEWORK FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 





The principal objection of intelligent, un- 
married American women to adopting 
housework as a permanent business or 
profession is the sense of social inferiority 
which so generally exists between em- 
ployer and employed as to be practically 
inseparable. Just as the distinction of 
race meets every colored person at every 
turn, no matter how estimable, cultivated 
and refined that person may be, so the 
woman who does housework in the home 
of another woman ceases to be regarded 
or treated as an equal. Some years ago 
a beautiful, well-educated Maine girl, 
who had known my wife as a guest in 


her mother’s house in a country 
town, before our marriage, gladly 
made her home with us as “help,” 


without the slightest conception that she 
would lose caste by so doing. Hearing 
that one of her former neighbors was 
visiting at the house of a fashionable 
family across the street, she called and 
was warmly welcomed. But when, inthe 
course of conversation, she mentioned the 
fact that she was employed in domestic 
service in Mrs. Stone’s family, she was 
promptly given to understand that her 
presence was not welcome, and was 
treated with rudeness and disdain. The 
poor girl came back in tears, and at once 
returned to her home, feeling that she 
could not hold a position of social inferi- 
ority. What made the matter the meaner 
was that the rich people who thus in- 
sulted her were formerly themselves 
rural residents of Maine, without money 
or social position, and decidedly inferior 
to this young lady’s family in education 
and refinement. 

This social stigma upon “housework” 
is partly an inheritance of English class 
distinctions, and partly the result of a 
great influx of uneducated foreign “‘ser- 
vants,’’ which has driven out American 
belp from our homes as well as from our 
factories. Married women, being by law 
and custom subordinated to their hus- 
bands, instinctively salve their self-respect 
by treating their help as subordinates to 
themselves. A _ keen-sighted European 
critic recognizes in American women a 
distinct reaction towards aristocracy. 
There is no class in Europe more exclu- 
sive than our so-called “society” women, 
who set the standard for other women 
who aspire to social distinction. In such 
circles the distinction between parlor 
and kitchen is rigid, absolute, and insur- 
mountable. 

Pride, therefore, as some may call it, 
‘self-respect’ as I prefer to term the 
feeling, will forever more and more ex- 
clude American women from ‘helping’ 
in other women’s houses, unless and 
until there can be a line drawn between 
ignorant and skilled labor in the home, 
as elsewhere. Why should not schools 
of household economics be established, au- 
thorized to confer degrees upon young 
women who have been trained in the 
manifold activities of the home? Just as 
there are certificated trained nurses, who 
hold an assured professional position, 
why should there not be ‘certificated 
home-makers,” with an equally respect- 
able and respected status and esprit de 
corps? Such women, it should be dis- 
tinctly understood, will hold a_profes- 
sional position which lifts them above the 
stigma of servitude, and assures them 
consideration and respect. 

It is not possible or desirable in 
most cases that such helpers should be 
intimately associated with the family life 
to which they minister. Their hours 
and duties would be defined; they would 
have their own visitors, friends, and as- 
sociations. Much of the work now done 
badly in the house will be done better 
outside of it. Washing, ironing, baking, 
house-cleaning, the making of cakes, pies, 
pickles, and preserves, much even of the 
heavier cooking, might be specialized, and 
what remains to do might be made con- 
venient, easy, and artistic, when thought 


| and taste are enlisted to perfect its meth- la parish or a town happy, employed upon 


| 


' 


| 


ods, Gradually the home-maker will take 

the place of the housemaid, and menial 

service will become a thing of the past. 
H. B. B. 
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MOTHERHOOD AS A VOCATION. 





A series of most interesting conferences 
has recently been held at the Clark Uni- 
versity Summer School, in Worcester, 
Mass., at which its president, Dr, Stanley 
Hall, was the central figure. The one 
conference which drew the largest audi- 
ence, and attracted most attention, had 
for its subject the hackneyed topic of 
*the education of girls.”’ Dr. Hall objects 
to the present curriculum arranged for 
girls. It imitates too closely that followed 
by boys. Experience has taught him that 
girls are more conscientious than boys, 
—‘‘they can’t flank’ as boysdo. Ina co- 
educational college the girls will steadily 
outrank the boys. ‘After fighting to 
convince men that women’s brains are as 
good as those of men, we have now to 
prove that they are different, and to 
supersede this man-made system of edu- 
cation for women with something better.” 

Dr. Hall condemns the idea that woman 
must be educated for man’s sake. She 
must be educated for herself. ‘Every 
branch of biology shows that the differ- 
ences between the two sexes increase with 
the development of the species, and these 
differences must increase. In this lies 
their charm for each other.’’ He declares | 
that it is easier to educate men than 
women. ‘“Overa hundred years ago, we 
began the special education of men in | 





the trades and learned professions, but | 
women are larger in nature, and require 
more general education.” Their true 
education will come later, because it is 
bound to be genetic. Woman being more 
genetic than man, her education must be 
more liberal, ‘‘Many men still run in 
the old rut of male superiority, who are 
distinctively repulsed by intellectual ac- 
quirements in women. Itis a remnant of 
barbarism, but we are at that point.” 

Dr. Hall considers ‘motherhood as the 
natura] vocation of woman, for which she 
requires the largest and completest train- 
ing that she can receive, or that can be 
given. Itis also true of man that father- 
hood demands a large and careful training 
—but it is more true of woman. To be a 
good mother includes about everything, 
and I wish we could institute in our Protes- 
tant churches the worship of maternity as 
among Catholics."” The women who lack 
the maternal instinct ever dominant and 
ever active, whether they be young or 
old, married or single, lack the best part 
of the woman’s nature, and will be power- 
less to help the world upwards towards a 
higher and diviner civilization. 

Inconcluding this remarkable discourse, 
Dr. Hall said: ‘As I get on in years I 
have an increasing sense of the superiority 
of woman over man. She learns by 
perceptions and intuitions, which are 
sounder, saner, more certain than our 
deductions. I don’t want her power of 
divination broken by school-made sys- 
tems of cramming. I do not think it is 
possible to lay down at present a curricu- 
lum for the education of women. The 
road is slow and hard, but I see a ten- 
dency towards the education of all women 
for motherhood. That is to be desired. 
We need the motherhood spirit in religion, 
politics, government, institutions, society, 
business, teaching, everything.” 

To my mind it isasubordinate question 
whether boys and girls shall be educated 
together; the point is, what is the educa- 
tion itself? I feel like pleading for a dif- 
ferent method, different studies, a differ- 
ent training, for progress consists in this 
differentiation. I want to see every talent 
employed that woman possesses, but I 
want to see a differentiation in the em- 
ployment. As woman is to hand on the 
torch of life, to the end of time, she must 
be prepared for her godlike vocation, by 
the wisest and largest education. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





THE BASIS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

John Adams, the second President of 
our Republic, was one of the most illustri- 
ous of the great men who laid the founda- 
tions of the nation—a man of the highest 
character and of powerful individuality. 
In 1775, Abigail Adams, the ‘great wo- 
man of the Revolution,” lost her mother 
by death. Her husband, President John 
Adams, wrote her a letter of sympathy, in 
which occurred this remarkable passage : 


Your mother had a clear and penetrat- 
ing understanding and a profound judg- 
ment, as well as an honest, a friendly, and 
acharitable heart. There is one thing, 
however, which you will forgive me if I 
hint to you. Let me ask you, rather, if 
you are not of my opinion? Were not her 
talents and virtues too much confined to 
private, social, and domestic life? My 
opinion of the duties of religion and mor- 
ality comprehends a very extensive con- 
nection with society at large, and the 
great interests of the public. The benev- 
olence, charity, capacity, and industry, 








which, exerted in private life, would make 


a large scale in support of the great prin- 
ciples of virtue and freedom of political 
regulations, might save whole nations and 
generations from misery, want, and con- 
tempt. 

In this paragraph we have the princi- 
ples that underlie the woman suffrage 
movement, M. A. L. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 





Very quiet is the JourNAL office in 
tiese muggy August days, the only ex- 
citement being that attendant on wars 
and rumors of wars. For although peace 
is proclaimed, the kindly contributions 
for the suldiers continue to come,—new 
hospital shirts and piles of vld, soft linen, 
all sadly needful still, 

Everybody we know seems out of town, 
and unfamiliar faces throng the streets. 
Often [ hear in passing: “That's the 
State House,” and am thankful that the 
dome can show itself half-gilded at least. 
Occasionally I see a party of tourists 
marching away from Park Street Church, 
convoyed by the dapper ‘Expert Guide,” 
who wears an expression of mingled 
pride and responsibility. We were right 
glad to welcome a Californian friend, of 
whom we once hoped to make a Busto- 
nian,—Miss Shafter, of Oakland,—now 
gone on to the haunts of wisdom at 
Greenacre. Dr, Putnam Jacobi made usa 
tlying call as she passed through the city. 

Ihave been hearing Dr. P. A. Brink, 
formerly of Philadelphia, tell of her seven 
years’ experience as a medical missionary 
in Hindostan, and her acquaintance with 


the interesting sister of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy. Dr. Brink fourd the native 
women pathetically grateful for her 


much-needed ministrationus. She wishes 
that sleeping-cars for women only might 
be introduced in this country. She never 
travelled so comfortably at night as in 
a certain second-class car in Hindostan, 
which was fitted with light lounges and 
reserved for women. 

Canada sent us a pleasant representative 
in Miss Edith Luke, of Montreal, for- 
merly of Toronto, where she was a teacher 
under our mutual friend, Mr. Hughes. 
Miss Luke is slight, alert, intelligent, a 
thorough business woman, being now as- 
sociated with her two brothers (Luke 
Bros. & Co.) in a large nursery business 
in Montreal. Miss Luke has charge of all 
the correspondence for Ontario, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, and the United 
States. She said that the ‘Willard Union 
for Business Women”’ has just been organ- 
ized in Montreal, under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U.. to consolidate the inter- 
ests of business women. They will have 
regular meetings, with discussions, to fur- 
ther physical culture, dress reform, wo- 
man suffrage, and other good things. 
There seems a premium on single life in 
Toronto. Married women vote for school 
trustees only, single women for school 
trustees and aldermen Cc. W. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Dr. George W. Galvin, of the Boston 
Emergency Hospital, has made a strong 
protest through the press against the 
present system of opening the Boston 
public schools upon the Tuesday follow- 
ing the first Monday of September. 

Dr. Galvin has for a number of years 
past advised and prescribed for a greater 
number of Boston school children than 
any other physician, and his opinion 
should command attention. He says in 
part: 


In my judgment there is no season of 
the year when there is more danger of 
contracting acute infectious diseases in 
the crowded schoolroom than during the 
warm days of the first fortnight of Sep- 
tember. The breaking in upon the vaca- 
tion’s term in the latter part of August 
to hasten back to the city to prepare chil- 
dren for school in the oppressive early 
days of September, when, of all times in 
the year, children should be out of doors 
indulging in healthful recreation, is a 
menace to the children and a source of 
much inconvenience to many families. 

Every fall my professional labors in- 
crease by reason of so many children being 
crowded in poorly ventilated and oppres- 
sive schoolrooms. 

The teachers, as well as the children, 
suffer, for congenial terms of summer 
study are interfered with in the middle of 
August that preparations may be made 
for the opening of school. ‘The teacher, 
in many cases, has essayed a special 
branch of study to increase the value of 
her services, but the time required to 
complete the duties incident to the open- 
ing of school, sacrifices the term of study 
and embarasses the teacher in the chosen 
effort. 

To provide for the good health of the 
schoolchildren of Boston should be the 
first duty to our school committee, and 
the opening of school during the last 
week in September would be of great 
material advantage to both teacher and 
pupil. 

Every observant mother who has seen 
her children grow pale, languid and fret- 
ful during the warm weather and severe 
strain of the closing weeks of the school 
year in June, and who realizes how, only 
half rested and half recuperated, they 





dread the opening of school in the more 
oppressive heat of September, will agree 
with Dr. Galvin. 

Trade unionism is likely to figure con- 
siderably in the Boston public school cam- 
paign this fall. On last Sunday afternoon, 
delegates from thirty-five organizations of 
laborers and mechanics who represent the 
Building Trades Council met and de- 
nounced members of the Boston School 
Committee for giving preference of em- 
ployment to non-unionists and non-citi- 
zens. 

It was asserted by several of the officers 
of the council that when workmen were 
to be employed in the construction or re- 
pairs of school buildings, contracts for 
doing the work were let to the employers 
who were not favorable to employment of 
either union men or citizens, and that 
resident workmen, who contributed to 
the support of the schools, were unfairly 
discriminated against when seeking em- 
ployment, because union men would not 
accept a scale of wages far below that 
which is established between employers 
and workmen's organizations in Boston 
and vicinity. 

A committee was appointed by the 
council to look into the matter, with a 
view to organizing a political movement 
to retire members of the school com- 
mittee known to be antagonistic to the 
employment of trade unionists. 

Without entering upon the merits of 
this complaint and action, it will be seen 
at once that here is a large class of male 
voters, in the main respectable citizens, 
to whom the best interests of the children 
who attend the Boston schools is a ques- 
tion of minor importance. F. M. A. 





THE GOOD OF THE ORDER. 


In many fraternal organizations, it is 
the custom to devote a half-hour at a 
meeting now and then to a discussion of 
“The Good of the Order,” as it is termed, 
during which members contribute sug- 
gestions intended to promote thle effiviency 
or well-being of the organization. This 
idea seems worth borrowing, and that 
which herein follows should be put under 
this head. 

In Massachusetts, during the last four 
months, the present writer has attended 
no less than eighteen meetings, held in the 
interest of woman suffrage. Thirteen of 
these were directly under the auspices of 
a League, four were held by Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, and one 
by a woman’s literary club. Some of 
these meetings were held in the after- 
noon, others in the evening. Some were 
held in private houses, some in churches, 
some in halls, and one in a grove. At 
some, there were only women present; at 
others, the audience included men in a 
small proportion. At some, every person 
present was a confirmed believer; at 
others there was a sprinkling of the in- 
different, while at one of them, leading 
local anti-suffragists were out in force, 

The attendance ranged from nine, the 
lowest, to 228, the highest. At a few of 
these meetings, music formed a feature 
of the programme, but generally there was 
nothing but routine business, followed 
by addresses upon some phase of the suf- 
frage movement; occasionally upon a kin- 
dred topic, such as ‘‘The Scope of Gov- 
ernment.’’ Sometimes light refreshments 
were served, sometimes not. 

In my wanderings I strayed as far as 
New Bedford in the south, and Warren 
in the west, so an opportunity has been 
afforded for a rather wide range of obser- 
vation as to variety in the methods of 
carrying on this agitation for equal rights 
in Massachusetts, and the differing local 
conditions which to some extent deter- 
mine these methods. 

Perhaps the strongest impression re- 
ceived was one of surprise at the amount 
of zeal and energy which is being put into 
this work by acomparatively few persons. 
It is encouraging to note that in some in- 
stances the results are so manifestly good 
as to give no occasion for a suggestion of 
change of plan. e 

This is not true, however, in all cases; 
and, although there is something to be 
said in favor of every one of the methods 
which have come under my observation, 
still a comparison of results and the testi- 
mony of the workers themselves lead to 
the conviction that a modification or vari- 
ation of the mode of procedure would re- 
sult in greatly increasing interest in this 
reform, to promote which our Leagues 
are organized. 

It would be well for League workers to 
raise the question, whether, in planning 
their meetings, they have not adhered too 
closely to some chosen lines; also if the 
intention has not been chiefly to render 
these meetings interesting to believers, 
rather than of such a character as to en- 
courage the attendance of non-suffragists? 
Certainly we should aim to do more than 
simply to strengthen believers, and expe- 
rience has shown that our regular League 
meetings may be instrumental in the di- 
rect work of the conversion of non- 
suffragists, as well as in the preparatory 








work of disabusing their minds of adverge 
prejudice. 

It would seem that, generally speak- 
ing, the Leagues succeed best which com- 
bine instruction with social opportunities, 
since such a combination is most attract- 
ive to the indifferent, and it is hardly 
wise to consider, when making a pro- 
gramme, the preferences of those ardent 
adherents who could not be kept away 
from a meeting unless force were used. 

Can we not learn something from the 
numerous woman’s clubs, which hold suc- 
cessful and profitable meetings with an 
address as the chief attraction, followed 
by ‘tea and cake?” It is absurd to sup- 
pose that such refreshment is in itself the 
inducement, but women crave an oppor- 


tunity for the interchange of thought and ~ 


the social intercourse which these meet- 
ings afford. Naturally the after-talk on 
such occasions is suggested by the lec- 
ture or address which has just been 
heard; and it is a distinct advantage to 
turn thought and discussion to a reform, ‘ 
at times when the attending circumstances 
are of a nature calculated to predispose 
favorably to it. 

The social half-hour, therefore, which 
closes a suffrage meeting, gives just the 
opportunity for this informal discussion, 
which may be most valuable in fixing the 
points made by the speaker and in deep- 
ening the impression received. 

At the risk, therefore, of being called 
‘*pink tea reformers,” I urge atrial of this 
suggestion. We have so long and com- 
placently endured the stigma of being 
called “blue stockings,”’ ‘‘strait-laced,”’ 
“strong-minded,”’ and similar terms, in- 
tended to indicate a superiority to the 
common affairs of life, that we can cer- 
tainly bear a change in designation, even 
if it implies reliance upon so frivolous 
a thing as “pink tea.” 

I would most earnestly recommend also 
the holding of an occasional evening 
meeting, at which special effort should 
be made to secure the attendance of men 
and of young people. These meetings 
should be made notable social functions, 
in order to attract some whom we wish to 
bring under our influence; but at all 
events let them be held on a large scale 
if possible, on a small scale if necessary. 

Afternoon meetings can be made to 
serve every purpose, except the very im- 
portant one of securing the attendance of 
men, and thus obtaining the active co- 
operation of some among them who 
already yield passive assent and helpful 
sympathy to this movement, but nothing 
more. 

As earnest believers in the enfranchise- 
ment of women, we certainly wish to work 
as etfectively as possible to bring it about; 
when, therefore, a suffragist, whether a 
League member or not, hears that the 
anti-suffragists have held a meeting in 
her vicinity, she should bestir herself, and 
get up a counter-meeting, in parlor or 
hall. If every one who reads this would 
determine, with the codperation of sev- 
eral like-minded persons, to plan and 
carry out, this fall, one or two meetings 
upon some of the lines indicated above, it 
is safe to predict that suffrage sentiment 
would receive a much-to-be-desired im- 
petus in her community. 

Many cannot speak in public who can 
speak in private. Many who could by no 
conceivable effort address an audience, 
could with comparatively little effort se- 
cure an audience for some one else to 
address. The secret of success lies in 
work upon the part of every one who 
really desires to speed the fulfilment of 
this reform, and nothing is more certain 
than that there are thousands of men 
and women in Massachusetts whose 
hearts are with us, but who are not ac- 
tively engaged in promulgating their 
views. 

Let all suffragists, then, do what they 
can to stimulate the growth of this 
movement in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their homes. The State Associ- 
ation can do certain kinds of work which 
individuals or Leagues cannot do; on the 
other hand, the local development of 
suffrage sentiment in every city, town, 
and hamlet of this Commonwealth, de- 
pends largely upon the individual efforts 
of those who are on the ground. 

EstHerR F, BOLAND. 

City Point, Aug. 16, 1898. 





NEEDLESS SACRIFICE OF OUR SOLDIERS. 

Surely there never was a time when 
the shortcomings of government more 
clearly indicated the need of the partici- 
pation of women even in its highest de- 
partments. Undoubtedly women are un- 
fit for the rough work of warfare. To kill 
and be killed is eminently unwomanly 
work. But, even in warfare, more lives 
are lost by careless and unfeeling mis- 
management in the care of our troops, 
than by the bullets of the enemy. Can it 
be doubted that if women had been ass0- 
ciated with men on the board of strategy, 
more care would have been exercised in 
the transportation, the shelter and the 
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feeding of our troops, and that the heart- 


less and brutal neglect of the sick and 
wounded would have been avoided? The 
neglect of our troops in these respects 
will remain a blot on our history, which 
will dim the glory of the victories 
achieved by the noble devotion and un- 
paralleled energy and dash of our admi- 
rable men. 

Whether war could have been avoided 
if women had been fairly represented is 
questionable. Many of our leading women 
believe that humanity and honor required 
it, and that Spain could have been dealt 
with in no other way. But can sensible 
people for a moment suppose that the 
dreadful hardships and losses of our 
troops in consequence of neglect was a 
necessary part of the warfare? Our Secre- 
tary of War professes to think that it was, 
and he evinces little feeling in regard to 
it, or expectation of having it otherwise 
in future. 

It is time that women were called into 
the work of looking after the national 
housekeeping for our soldiers. They 
would hide their heads for shame, if they 
could not manage better for the care of 
their brothers, husbands and sons, who 
are suffering such hardships and giving 
their lives away at the bidding of their 
country. 

Call in the ladies, Secretary Alger, and 
let them form a competent board of man- 
agement for the provisioning and shelter 
of the well and the care of the sick. Even 
in deadly warfare our armies should not 
be swept out of existence by incompetent 
and careless management. 8. E. B. 





HOW KANSAS WOMEN USE THE BALLOT. 


SALINA, KAN., AuG. 6, 1898. 


On the 4th and 5th of April, 1898, the |’ 


women of the cities of Kansas exercised 
municipal suffrage for the twelfth time. 
The measure has passed far beyond the 
experimental stage, and settled down into 
a matter of course. Few remarks now are 
heard about the vote of the women. When 
the vote in any given city election is men- 
tioned as small or full, the whole vote— 
the vote of men and women together—is 
referred to. No more effort is made to 
get out the female than the male vote— 
not as much ; yet the voting of women be- 
comes more general as the years go on. 
In several cities, the vote of women has 
been known to exceed that of men, and, 
though it is true that moral issues are 
most powerful in bringing out the fullest 
vote of women, we have many instances 
wherein the question at issue was con- 
cerning material interests, such as street 
improvements, lighting, or sanitation, and 
yet it has brought more women than men 
to the polls. 

Still the press will often, to the delight 
of remonstrants, hold up to public gaze a 
Kansas city election in which few or no 
women voted ; and we truly do have such 
occasions, but, when the whole story is 
told, it often appears that in those elec- 
tions there was but one ticket in the field, 
or that, of two tickets, both were equally 
acceptable. Now, our women do not vote 
for the sake of voting. They want to go 
to the polls only when, by so doing, they 
can bring something to pass; so, on such 
occasions as above described, they do not 
generally go out to vote. 

Years ago we used so strongly to sus- 
pect something sinister in the one-ticket 
election, that women kept their bonnets 
handy and themselves in readiness to sally 
forth to the polls in defence of the one 
ticket when it was a good one, if their 
trusty husbands and other good men- 
folks discovered that a second ticket was 
“sprung” on them, as was sometimes done 
even late in the day. Then the ‘*sunbon- 
net telegraph’? came into requisition ; 
family conveyances, filled with women, 
appeared on the street, and suddenly 
flocks of women were seen fluttering into 
the polling-places, and going smiling out 
and off home again, leaving the origina- 
tors of the new ticket to gnaw their nails 
in disappointment and wonder “how it 
happened.” Such things were known in 
the days when the Australian ballot had 
not appeared. The ticket ‘‘sprung’’ on a 
surprised body on election day is made 
impossible by the new system. Thus do 
the obstacles in the way of the woman 
voter vanish at her determined approach, 
and systems and practices ever fit them- 
selves better to the new constituency 
where women exercise the suffrage. 

In those elections in which no women 
voted, it has, to my personal knowledge, 
often been the case that women them- 
selves were the originators of the ticket. 
Often they had instigated such nomina- 
tion, their anticipated votes giving their 
suggestions a force they could have gained 
from no other source, and their apparent 
inactivity lulling the opposing element 
into quiet. There is often to be found in 
our cities an element that wants to defeat 
any nominee of women. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no opposition materializing, 
the women could feel their aim accom- 
plished without a woman’s ballot being 
actually icast—at least without a visible 





visit to an actual polling-place! What a 
pity our opponents cannot understand 
that to be able equally and effectively to 
affect the election of men and measures is 
what woman suffragists want, and not 
simply to be on parade at the polls! 

Under the Australian ballot system, the 
women can easily make nominations of 
their own, and that without going into 
any general caucus or convention. The 
objection of publicity loses its force under 
this system, for the women voters of the 
cities of Kansas may easily and strongly 
affect nominations, and elections, too, 
without contact with obnoxious persons. 

When we vote we enter a decent room, 
where sit dignified judges and clerks, gen- 
erally chosen from among our best citi- 
zens. To these the woman desiring to 
vote gives her name, and a clerk looks it 
up in the registration book. When he an- 
nounces it, her title to vote is clear, and 
she is given the ballot. With this she re- 
tires to one of the dozen or so little white 
canvas booths ranged around the walls, 
and there, alone with her ballot, her opin- 
ion, her conscience, uncontaminated by 
contact with ‘‘bad women,”’ bad men, or 
any other corrupting influence, she marks 
her ballot and folds it according to law, 
ensuring an absolutely secret ballot. Then 
she hands the ballot to the proper official, 
who takes it from her hand, and, with 
gravity becoming the importance of his 
office and the dignity of her act, he depos- 
its it in the ballot-box to await the count- 
ing; and the woman who has thus ex- 
pressed her opinion upon men and meas- 
ures for the government of her city now 
moves out, and lo! the transaction is 
closed, a woman has voted, and a revolu- 
tion has not been inaugurated. 

LAURA M, Jonns. 

er \ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Rev. Rebecca Kerschner, who was 
pastor of a church in Union County, In- 
diana, several years ago, has been for 
the last four years the successful pastor 
of the Christian Church, at West Lib- 
erty, Ohio. She delivered the Memorial 
sermon, May 29, in the Presbyterian 
Church, to a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Last year she preached the 
baccalaureate sermon for the West Lib- 
erty school, in the same church, it being 
the most commodious in the place, and 
the audience more than tested the seat- 
ing capacity of the church. 

Ryder Memorial Church, Chicago, IIl., 
was filled on Sunday morning, July 17, 
with an eager,expectant audience, many of 
whom had come from Englewood and 
Blue Island to see and hear their former 
beloved pastor, Florence Kollock Crooker. 
The New Unity says: 

As she stood before them, with her 
crown of white hair in striking contrast 
to her still brilliant dark eyes, the peo- 
ple of the church were reminded of the 
winter, many years ago, when, every Sab- 
bath evening, she drove over from her 
Englewood home to conduct a simple 
service in the parlor of Professor Straub’s 
residence for the handful of Universal- 
ists gathered there. From that nucleus 
sprang the present church, which, neither 
large nor wealthy, has yet been a power 
for good, a liberalizing and humanita- 
rian force in the community. F. M. A. 








SPELLING-BEE FOR DEFORMED CHILDREN. 
617 New RIDGE B’p’6. | 

Kansas City, Mo., Ava. 9, 1898. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Weare trying, in the face of great ob- 
stacles, to build up a hospital which will 
be an inspiration to the women of the 
West. The field for woman's work is not 
as favorable here as we should be led to 
expect from the size of the city. Yet it 
has grown during the last year beyond 
our expectation. But the demands made 
upon us are greater than we can meet. 
Will you kindly help? 

I enclose a notice of a plan to support 
another free bed. Will you give it an in- 
sertion in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL? 

WATCH TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Extra heavy, solid gold hunting-case 
watch, with Elgin thirteen (13) jewelled 
chronometer balance. Fully warranted 
by Cady & Olmstead, to be given to the 
person sending to Free Bed Fund, care of 
Dr. Alice Graham, No. 617 New Ridge 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., before Octo- 
ber 1, the largest number of words formed 
from the letters in ‘‘A Spelling Bee.” 
The list must be accompanied by twenty- 
five (25) cents, for the benefit of a free 
bed for deformed children in the ‘‘Hos- 
pital for Women and Children,” Eleventh 
and Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Neither proper nor Christian names, 
prefixes nor postfixes, nor words from a 
foregn language may be used. 

The above-mentioned watch is on ex- 
hibition in our window, and is as repre- 
sented above. 

Capy & OLMSTEAD, Jewelers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Spelling Bee is an entertainment 
which the Board of Education sanctioned 
and encouraged last June, and which is 
to be given each year for the benefit of a 
bed for deformed children. 

Thanking you for the favor, which I 
trust you may grant. 

ALIcE GRAHAM, D. D. S. 





THE ONSET WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The third annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Congress, at Onset, Mass., opened 
on Thursday, Aug. 11, in a pouring rain, 
which prevented the attendance of many 
who were expected from a distance, in- 
cluding the reporter for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather, a large assembly gathered at the 
Temple. The day was devoted to the 
united interests and coéperative work of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and the Sons and 
Daughters of Veterans. Mrs. C. P. Pratt 

resided. Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn, of Stone- 

am, Mass., one of the most popular 
speakers at the Onset camp-meeting, gave 
a spirited and eloquent address of wel- 
come. Mrs. Allyn is active in all the in- 
terests connected with the veterans and 
their families, and she exemplifies the 
system of patriotic teaching of the young 
formulated by the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the day was a patriotic recitation given by 
a number of children under her direction. 

In the afternoon W. H. Bartlett, of 
Worcester, department commander of the 
Massachusetts G. A. R., made the princi- 
pal address. Mrs. A. A. Robinson, de- 
partment senior vice-president of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps, and Mrs. Mabel Mac- 
Gill, of Cambridgeport, chairman of the 
relief committee, talked very interestingly 
on the work of their department. Mrs. 
C. Fannie Allyn gave a number of impro- 
vised poems on topics furnished by the 
audience. 

Mrs Mary Elizabeth Lease, of Wichita, 
Kansas, who had been engaged for two 
lectuies, offered to give an additional ad- 
dress in the evening, and it was enjoyed 
by a large audience. The subject an- 
nounced was: **Which Party is best Quali- 
tied to Solve the Question of the Hour?” 
and the lecture left the general impression 
that the women’s party was the one to 
purify politics and solve practically all 
questions of the ballot-box. ‘‘We,” said 
Mrs. Lease, ‘‘justly boast of our liberties, 
of our republican institutions; we point 
with pride to our flag; we tell our children 
of the days of ’76, while we make it our 
claim that for the first time in history we 
have established a pure republic. Yet we 
deny the tax-paying woman the right of 
suffrage; we impose upon woman the 
curse of taxation without representation.” 

**Woman’s Part in the Civilization of 
the World” was the subject of the princi- 
pal address given at the Friday morning 
session held in the Temple, by Mrs. H. L. 
Russegue, of Hartford, Conn., formerly of 
Portland, Me., where she was identified 
with many good causes. Mrs. Russegue 
portrayed the power of woman as one of 
the civilizing forces of the world, both 
within and without the home, and urged 
its extension in church and state. She 
referred to the change in public senti- 
ment, which fifty years ago pronounced 
woman suffrage a form of infidelity. She 
deplored the lack of the mother part in 
the government, and earnestly emphasized 
the great need there is for it in peace and 
in war. 

Mrs. Lease spoke briefly in behalf of the 
equal participation of men and women in 
government. 

The note of rejoicing over the news of 
the declaration of peace, which had been 
sounded by the chairman, Mrs. Pratt, and 
by the previous speakers, was echoed ju- 
bilantly by Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn. The 
war just closing had made more manifest 
than ever before the need of women in 
the affairs of the nation. Had there been 
mothers in the government, the soldiers 
would have fared better. Had there been 
some women in authority, they would 
have made a way for supplies to reach 
starving and suffering soldiers. She closed 
with a beautiful improvised poem, de- 
scribing the coming of an era of peace 
and good-will, with equality and liberty 
for all. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw filled the afternoon 
with new ideas and new ideals of the 
‘“‘New Man.’ She said in part: 


Naturally, as men and women are com- 
plementary, the “new woman”’ is the old 
woman developed and glorified. The 
chief difference between the old woman 
and the new woman is the difference be- 
tween being a broken-down creature at 
forty and riding a bicycle at sixty. Noth- 
ing in this great country with its boundless 
resources and magnificent development 
can compare with its glorious young wom- 
anhood. The new woman with her fine 
physique and high intellectual develop- 
ment wants a new man—a man fit to be 
her mate—her ideal man. The new man 
must have a perfect physique. While 
women have been developing physically, 
men have been deteriorating. This is due 
to the habits of boys and young men. 
Tobacco and alcohol destroy manhood. 
The new man will never form any habit 
that interferes with physical and intellec- 
ual growth. The new man will be a more 
intellectual man. Miss Shaw gave facts 
regarding the larger number of girls than 
boys in the grammar and high schools, 
and said, “The republic that disfran- 
chises two out of three grammar school 
graduates and three out of four high 
school graduates is undermining its possi- 
bility to live.’ The new man is to have a 
higher ideal of women and of work. The 
king of the future will be he who serves 
the world the best. The new man will be 
spiritually developed, and as moral as is 
the new woman. The double standard of 
purity must be doneaway with. The new 
man will be an ideal patriot, not simply 
teady to die for his country, but ready to 
live and to serve. If the highest ideal of 
patriotism had prevailed—the patriotism 
of peace and of patience—not one mother 
would be mourning for a soldier son. 
The highest patriotism is not to die but to 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The Story of Douglas,” by Sarah 
Knowles Bolton, of Cleveland, O., is a pa- 
thetic description of an affectionate and ill- 
treated dog, which ought to be circulated 
as atract by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Toronto (Can.) City Council passed 
a resolution of condulence to the widow 
of the late Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Miss 
Edith Shaw, who was commissioned to 
prepare the resolution, has completed her 
work, The execution of it is very hand- 
some. 

Rev. Juliette Yeaw has been pastor of 
a liberal independent church at Green- 
wich, Mass., for fifteen years, and presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage League, for 
over ten years, of Leominster, where 
she resided. Mrs. Yeaw has spoken sev- 
eral times this summer at the Onset 
camp meeting. She is the mother of Mrs. 
Kate G. Pope. 

The Prince of Wales’ accident has 
turned out more serious than the public 
at first supposed. It is quite possible 
that he will be lame for life, and he was 
not sound enough to stand an operation. 
lf he ever reaches the throne, the prob- 
abilities are that he will not reign for 
long, as the Queen seems likely to remain 
in her exalted position for sume time to 
come.—London Methodist Times. 


The Macmillan Company announce 
“The Underground Railroad, from Slavery 
to Freedom,’’ by Wilbur H. Siebert, asso- 
ciate professor of history, Ohio State 
University. It is the first exhaustive his- 
tory of the Underground Railroad, and 
contains a directory of more than 3,000 
names of underground operators which 
will be interesting to those whose fami- 
lies have been identified with the cause 
of emancipation. 

Harper's Magazine for August is an 
excellent number. The Convict System in 


.Siberia and the Grand Cajon of Colorado 


are illustrated by pictures taken by cam- 
era; fiction is represented by The Monster, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the First Warden 
of Madrid, When The Clouds Fell Down, 
and Old Chester Tales—the latter by 
Margaret Deland being suggestive of a 
difficult social problem. Roden’s Corner 
is a continued story; history and politics 
are represented by Reminiscences of Glad- 
stone and a eulogistic sketch of the Prince 
of Wales, entitled “If the Queen had Ab- 
dicated.’”’ Destiny, Daybreak, The Butter- 
fly, and The Treasure of the Tears are 
poems. All this with literary notes and 
the contents of the Editor’s Drawer for 35 
cents! 


The Alexandra College Magazine for 
June gives the addresses at the first 
Conference of the Alexandra College 
Guild, an institution of Dublin, Ireland, 
together with a descriptive narrative of 
the proceedings, and a list of the Guild 
members, nearly 400 in number. On this 
Conference day the Guild was launched. 
Its first aim, as its president, Miss White 
(the Principal of Alexandra College), re- 
minded the audience, was “widening and 
enlarging the sympathies and interests 
of its members. The late Master of 
Balliol once said, ‘Most men live in a cor- 
ner,’ and if that were true of men it was 
infinitely truer of women. The Guild, 
by setting before its members many and 
varied spheres of usefulness, might help 
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of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 

in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
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MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 





Between Temple Place and West Streot 





them to get out of the narrow corners of 
their personal concerns.” Mrs. Fawcett, 
who with Miss Janes had come to Dublin 
specially for the occasion, took a high 
and hopeful view of the value of the 
Guild in promoting fellowship,—value 
both national and personal. They would 
find giants of ignorance, idleness, and 
want to combat, which was ‘“‘an ideal 
work for every woman.” 








No summer school has been such a suc- 
cess as that located at Beautiful Lake 
Chautauqua. If you contemplate visiting 
it, remember the Fitchburg Railroad is 
the line to use. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Spring and Summer Season. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22,—ONE WEEK. 
ROBERTSON’S 


HOPE 


AND 


BOX AND COX. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR 


_ Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A.M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. 8.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 
...- PLYMOUTH eee. 








(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue. 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P. M. 


ROUND TRIP, $1.00. 
Single Fare, 75c. Children Half Price. 
EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


...d. R. BACON General Manager 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 





_— ee 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The trans 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the liar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 
joy and prow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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THE MIRACLE OF MORNING. 


BY CHARLES D. LAKEY. 

I felt the potent pulsing of the dawn, 

The throbbing of the ether fields from far, 
'Twas the miracle of morning drawing on 

And the fading of the silent silver star; 
God's morning swinging down without a jar, 

With a glory on the leafage and the lawn. 
There was just a trace of color in the sky, 

A pinkish scintillation, that was all; 
But the day had kissed the waning night 

good-by, 


And the silent world was waking at the | 


eall: 
The watchful cricket told it to its mate, 
The thrushes heard with rapture on the 
lawn, 
And every bud and blossom was elate 
With the miracle of morning drawing on. 
— J. Y¥. Independent. 


PRAYER. 








BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





My prayer-bird was cold—would not away, 

Although I set it on the edge of the nest. 

Then I bethought me of the story old— 

Love-fact, or loving fable, thou know’st 
best— 

How, when the children bad made sparrows 
of clay, 


Thou mad‘st them birds, with wings to; 


flutter and fold: 


Take, Lord. my prayer in thy hand and 


make it pray. 


My poor clay-sparrow seems turned to a | 


stone 
And from my heart will neither fly nor run. 
I cannot feel as thou and I both would, 
But, Father. I am willing—make me good. 
What art thou, Father, for, but to help thy 


son? 

Look deep, yet deeper, in my heart, and 
there 

Beyond what I can feel—read thou the 
prayer. 





-_-- 


“JOHN AND JONATHAN.” 


John said :o Jonathan, 
“What's gone wrong with you— 
Waking all us quiet foik 
With Yankee-doodle-doo? 
You're not sole owner of the earth 
From Cuba to Luzon—"’ 
** Are all the Jinqoes our side, dad?”’ 
Said Jonathan to John. 


John said to Jonathan, 
“Where do you come in? 
Spain’s inside her own back yard — 
Ycu’re not the Cubans’ kin; 
One can’t be always squaring up 
When some one’s put upon—"’ 
“Was Byron an Athenian?” 
Said Jonathan to John. 


Jobn said to Jonathan, 
“Can't you draw it mild? 

A quiet talk may do them good, 
But war’ll drive them wild. 

He’s got some pluck Jeft in him yet, 
This proud old Spanish Don—”’ 

“Drake's a sort 0° cousin 0’ mine!”’ 
Said Jonathan to John. 


‘*Ay,” said John to Jonathan, 
‘That sort of talk’s all right, 
But—is it only chivalry 
That stirs you up to fight? 

There is a place called Wall Street, 
And we know its goings-on—"’ 
**New York's not the United States!” 

Said Jonathan to John. 


“I do admit,” said Jonathan, 
“I'm plaguey apt to brag; 

You're not so meek yourself, my dad, 
When others taunt your flag; 

But, now we've settled down to work, 
You'll find the bragging gone— 

We'll not disgrace the family ’”’ 
Said Jonathan to John. 

—Sydney (New South Wales) Town and Coun- 
try Journal. 


A TRAINED MISSIONARY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





There had been a tireless monotony 
about Mrs. Paul's life that had reduced 
everything with her to a dead level. She 
had been a successful schoolgirl, an 
ambitious young woman, an ambitious 
woman all her days in many ways. She 
had married for love a man who was a 
farmer, and circumstances, not he, had 
made a slave of her. She had been un- 
willing that her daughters should share 
her fate, and she had helped them each in 
turn to go out in the world—one to teach 
a district school, one to make dresses, one 
to serve in a shop. For the milking, the 
butter and cheese making, the feeding of 
pigs and poultry, the gathering of eggs, 
the making of sausage and souse and pic- 
kle, the spinning and knitting and sewing, 
and cutting and contriving and mending 
and darning, the cleaning and cooking, 
had at last, as she phrased it, worn her to 
araveling. She had no time to dress her 
still pretty hair becomingly; she had no 
time to look in the glass and see if the 
light were yet in her eye, or the color on 
her cheek; she heard them say she was a 
pretty woman still, but with no more 
interest than if they had said the world 
was round. Nothing seemed of moment 
to her any more, and the grasshopper was 
a burden. 

“I’m going to be sick, father,’’ she said 
to her husband. “I shouldn’t wonder if 
I was going to be real sick. My head is 


| so queer. When I woke up to-day I 
| thought I was keeping school again over 
| at Blue Springs. I shouldn't wonder—I 
| shouldn’t—if it ended by your taking me 
over to the asylum.”’ 

“Pooh, pooh, now, mother,”’ said the 
good-natured Mr. Paul. ‘Don’t you be 
notional. Take a good bowl of catnip 
tea.”’ 

“Catnip tea! And Provost Asylum full 
of farmers’ wives gone stark, staring 
| mad!’ 

“Well, you sha’n’t be one of them,” 
said the good man, rufiling his scanty 
hair with concern. ‘‘Besides, them that 
think they're goin’ crazy never do go, you 
know. You're tired,’’ he said looking at 
her curiously, and thinking of the girl he 
married twenty years ago. ‘That's the 
matter with you. Put on your bonnet 
and ride over to Blue Springs with me, 
I've got to look at some oxen there. 
You're workin’ too hard, mother. I 
never meant you should work so hard 
when we come here. But somehow a 
farm’s a farm. I had to work—an’ you 
an’ me’s about the same as one—an’ it 
seemed as if, if we could only wring some- 
thing out of the earth for our old age, we 
could rest afterwards. ButI guess 1 made 
a mistake,” he said, wistfully, rubbing 
his glasses. “I guess we both made a 
mistake, when we let the girls go off. 
I'll have them back a spell anyhow. An’ 
we'll cry a halt an’ go a little slow.” 
| They were kind and cheering words, 
| bnt they made no difference with Mrs, 
' Paul. Her trouble was too deep-seated; 
| the overstrain had taken the life from the 
| nerves and every string was let down and 
| quivering. She was in the condition 
| where a long, low illness might be ex- 
\ pected, and sometimes it is the expected, 
not the unexpected, that happens. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Paul was prostrate with an 
attack that defied the doctor’s skill. The 
unwilling daughters were called home, 
and if she were not mad herself they felt 
that they were likely to become so. 

She had been too valuable a woman, 
both in her home and in the little farming 
community, to be spared easily. She had 
been of wise counsel and of quick help. 
It was owing to her efforts that the new 
meeting-house had been built, that the 
road had been cut round the hill, and 
even that a post-office had been estab- 
lished at Blue Springs. She was the 
chosen friend in trouble, the best watcher 
in all severe sickness, the one the old 
doctor always found ready in any emer- 
gency. The minister was ill and away 
himself, but the doctor felt that she was 
richly worth saving and was perplexed that 
in some subfle way her cure escaped him. 

For it was in the total want of strength 
of mind and body that she began to be 
possessed with so horrible a fear of death 
and the unknown that sleep forsook her. 
In this fear she could not bear to be left 
alone, to have the door of her room closed, 
to have the night come on. If she slept 
at all she woke in a dull misery to think 
another day had come dragging itself out 
in torture on her sore nerves. But she 
slept very little, and in the long watches 
of the night horrors gathered and fell 
upon her. 

“IT am going to die!’ she moaned to her- 
self. ‘‘I have to go out into the darkness 
allalone. Oh, the desolation of it! Iam 
sinking, oh, I am sinking into that great 
gulf of blackness!” 

She read her Bible, as she had always 
done. But verses and texts had ceased 
to have any meaning to her mind. It was 
like reading a foreign tongue; and she 
prayed with the tears running down her 
face, and felt that her prayers went no 
further than the ceiling, as one who 
speaks feels the sound return upon his 
breast. She could not lift herself to the 
heavenly plane. She could not draw down 
into herself the divine breath. There are 
no words to describe her restless terror 
and despair, for the things which caused 
them were the nameless things conjured 
out of the void, which really have no 
existence and are the more awful for the 
imaginings that produce them. She was 
only a step from conceiving that she had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and the 
doctor quite understood the danger she 
was in. 

“She must have bright and cheerful 
things about her,” he said to the girls. 
“You mustn't go about looking as if the 
day of judgment were upon you.” 

“But we feel so, doctor,” said Laura. 

“No matter. Pretend you don’t. Get 
people here. Have some music. Have 
some little children round. Why don’t 
you girls marry and come home on visits 
and bring some gaiety into the house? 
What are you waiting for, Martha? You 
can’t spare the time from laying up 
money? Your father can’t spare you from 
the work? Poor economy, poor economy! 
H’m! Let me think,” he said; then, half 
to himself: ‘‘Where’s that address? Came 
here from the city last year—boarded with 
Mrs. John Paul—talked with me—did 
things—said she would come on call— 
just the one! Miss Flora More. Yes— 
lady of fashion and nurse at large. There’s 











the address—in my wallet. There,’ he 
said; then aloud and to the others, ‘a 
friend of mine, Miss Flora More, will 
come down here—”’ 

‘That tlibbertigibbet!’ cried Martha. 

“That angel in disguise,”’ said the doc- 
tor, looking at Martha over his spectacles. 

“What can’t a pretty girl do!” said 
Mary. 

‘She can do wonders, as you will see,” 
said the doctor. ‘I shall send for her 
and she will come down and stay with 
your mother awhile. She can do some 
missionary work here, or I miss my 
guess.” If the doctor was somewhat 
rough, he usually knew what he was 
about. 

One day into the dour atmosphere of 
the house stepped a bright young body, 
whose yellow hair, whose glancing eyes, 
the delicate rose on whose dimpled cheek, 
whose smiles and blushes were all some- 
thing bright as sunbeams, whose witching 
ways made Mary Paul's face as downcast 
as her mother’s, and whose dress of the 
last Paris model, while it filled Martha 
Paul with dismay concerning her own 
poor needle’s skill, made her sure no good 
could come of it. Laura went into her 
mother’s room with her. “Oh,” cried 
Martha when Laura came out, *“‘mother 
wasn’t expecting a nurse of that sort, and 
it'll make her blood run colder than ever!” 

‘How good you are,” Flora was saying, 
as she took the jewelled pins out of her 
hat, “to let me come down and stay with 
you in this pleasant place! I was so tired 
of dancing and dining and all the life I 
live, I was glad to see the doctor’s letter. 
It is so sweet to be quiet for awhile.” 

Mrs. Paul only stared at her. The idea 
of any one being so light-hearted, so 
thoughtless, in such a world as this! 
Dancing and dining! And her clothes — 
she was like a French doll. Here she was 
making merry up to the very edge of the 
abyss. And then Mrs. Paul shuddered. 
She herself was on the edge of that abyss, 
that black unknown-the girl was no 
worse off. 

“You are ill,” said Flora, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose you'd think it, but I go a great deal 
among sick people. I have seen people 
sick just as you are—in fact, that seems 
to be my specialty—and I have seen them 
all get well. I have helped them get well, 
helped a little, you know. I take them 
nice things to eat; sometimes I just cheer 
them up; sometimes I sing to them. 
Would you like to have me sing to you?” 
And the next moment she was warbling 
away like a linnet. 

It was rather remarkable singing, and 
could not help arresting Mrs. Paul’s at- 
tention and changing her mood, if only 
for a few pulses. ‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘they 
may sing that way in heaven. But there 
is a great gulf fixed.” 

“They sing that way here!” said Flora, 
gaily, and she sang again. ‘I think you 
want me to make you something nice,”’ 
she said then, and she danced out and 
came back presently with an egg-nog that 
made the blood dance, tuo. 

“What is the use?” said Mrs. Paul. 
“It is only prolonging misery. It would 
be a great deal better for me to stop eat- 
ing altogether—only I am afraid—I am 
afraid—’ But the next egg-nog had a 
trifle livelier savor to Mrs. Paul for all 
that. 

It was the following morning, just as 
the gray dawn began to take on color, 
that a rosy little face appeared at Mrs. 
Paul’s door with a glass of hot milk. ‘I 
heated it over my lamp,’’ said Flora. 
‘Hot milk scares off blue devils, you 
know.”’ And a couple of hours later such 
a dainty breakfast came to Mrs. Paul as 
she had never before eaten. And all the 
morning long a voice was ringing like a 
flute about the house and a little shape 
was flitting in and out, now with a 
tonic, now with an armful of flowers, now 
bending and smoothing the forehead and 
the eyes till the sick woman slept. Flora 
came in, too, after a little absence in the 
afternoon, with Laura’s arms and her 
own overflowing with her Paris gowns to 
be wondered over and admired. “What 
is the use? What is the use?’ said Mrs. 
Paul again, with half a groan. Every- 
thing seemed to be so futile, everything 
was for so short a time, and the grave at 
the end of all, that black and dreadful 
grave. 

‘‘What is the use?” asked Flora, **Why, 
the use is to make life here pleasant while 
we have it, and so, out of the habit of 
making, learn how to make the next one 
pleasant when we have that. It’s time 
for your beef juice and zweibach now.” 

‘And what is the use of that?’’ asked 
Mrs. Paul’s again, holding the girl’s hand 
with the glass in it, and almost transfix- 
ing her with the piercing gaze of her dark 
and utterly melancholy eyes. 

‘“‘Why,”’ said Flora, gaily, “to make 
you well and to keep you here for those 
that love you. There’s use in that, isn’t 
there? Now you know I am so much 
younger than you that it seems imperti- 
nent in me to say some things to you I 
should like to say. But you won’t mind? 
For I see that you are thinking you are no 





good, laid on the shelf, only a burden to | 


the others, But you must remember that 
with every effort you make ‘to get well 
and to be happy you are doing something 
for the others—for him, you know, and 
for the girls, for all the people that | hear 
are so concerned about you. Do you 
know,’’ she said then, rather hesitatingly, 
“sometimes I think there is nothing but 
love in the world.” 

“Nothing but love!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Paul. ‘Sometimes I think there is noth- 
ing but malignity.” 

“Oh, that’s because you are out of 
tune. You are like my grand piano. 
We had a great performer play, oh, plwy 
magnificently, great music on it, one 
night, and the next day it was all out of 
tune, all gone to pieces. And you have 
been playing your very best, and so tre 
mendously, for so long, you have gone to 
pieces. But the piano was all right pres- 
ently. And so will you be.” 

“No, no, oh, no,” with a shuddering 
sigh. “Nothing comes right. It is a 
bad world, oh, a bad world.” 

“God madeit. How can it be bad 
then? And do you know—oh, do for- 
give me! but—I wouldn’t say it. Just 
refusing to say it helps a little. I wish 
you would let me rub your feet awhile 
now. It starts the circulation, and that 
makes one happier. I was ill once just 
as you are, and it helped me.” And be- 
fore Mrs. Paul could gainsay it, or in 
her state of passivity resist it, she was 
undergoing a life-giving massage and 
falling into a deep sleep after it. And every 
daybreak pow came the rosy face peering 
into the room with smiles and the glass 
of hot milk in the white hand, and some- 
times in the dead of night, when the 
time was long and cruel, came an hour's 
massage, pouring fresh vitality through 
the worn frame. 

“She is certainly mending, Dr. Flora,” 
said the physician, seeing her in a soft, 
childlike slumber. 

When she waked from the first of these 
sweet slumbers there had come a soft 
hand with a wet sponge, and she had 
been bathed from head to foot, and that 
before her unused habit could rebel, or 
her wonder cease that not a drop was 
being spilled upon the clothes. “Oh, you 
see I know how,” Flora said. ‘I learned. 
I'll tell you something. This is my real 
business. It’sa secret. Only some doc- 
tors and my mother know it. All the 
rest of my family think I’m only a gay 
girl of the swell set, with a few fads, you 
know. I go to operas, and balls, and 
hunts, and wear fine dresses, and spend 
oceans of money. That's one side. But 
in reality I am in a way a trained nurse. 
I found a way to get some influence with 
some great doctors, and I went to a hos- 
pital so many hours every day for a long 
time, a long, long time, till I learned all I 
could of the art, because I wanted to do 
some good in the world as well as have 
some pleasure. There isso much suffer- 
ing I want to help.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,”’ sighed Mrs, Paul again, 
but not so bitterly, ‘‘so much suffer- 
ing.” 

“But so much that’s pleasant, too,” 
said Flora. ‘‘That bath was pleasant, 
wasn’t it?’ And, still glowing with gen- 
tle warmth and renewal of life, Mrs. Paul 
had to confess that there were some pleas- 
ant things in the world. 

**T don’t know what to make of it,”’ said 
Laura. ‘But it really seems as if this 
little flibbertigibbet, as you called her, 
Martha, was doing mother good.” 

“She’s no flibbertigibbet, I'll allow,” 
said Martha. ‘Any fool can see that, 
somehow or other, she’s more a trained 
nurse,”’ 

“She is a trained missionary,” said 
Mary. 

*A missionary with all those clothes 
and folderols! Why, you ought to see 
her nightgowns. They’re finer than fine, 
lace on them, waves of it, and ribbons, 
pink and blue ribbons! And she’s put 
enough boxes and scent bottles and glass 
and china things on mother’s bureau to 
start ashop. She’s infor any excitement. 
It’s alla lark to her. She’s just a fash- 
ionable girl out ona lark. Don’t you re- 
member how she made them have danc- 
ing in the new barn at Aunt John Paul’s 
last summer when she was down there? 
And the perfectly reckless way she and 
her friend — what was it she called 
her? her chaperon — hired horses and 
drove about the country? She _ got 
homes, they said, though, for a dozen 
city children, paupers, that summer, too. 
She’s got a lot of what the doctor calls 
superfluous energy, and she’s just work- 
ing it off. I'd work it off from her fast 
enough if she had these farm chores to 
do!’ 

“Many hands make light work,” said 
Laura. ‘'There’s three of us now, and if 
mother gets well we can spare her a good 
deal. I guess it’s a good thing all round 
that we’ve been called home. I'd as lief 


do farm work as drudge ata district 
school the way I was, or go out dress- 
making as you were, Martha.” 

“It ain’t so profitable,” said Martha. 





‘I was my own mistress, dependent on- 
nobody.” 

“Do you think it’s dependent,’ said 
Flora, who had come in during the last 
remark, *‘when you are such help to your 
father? He couldn't get along without 
you. I[ think he ought to pay you some- 


| thing every week. My father would. I'd 


tell him so.’ And Flora’s smiles and 
dimples had their effect in the matter 
with the man that very night. 

**You'd wile a bird from off a bough,”’ 
said he. : 

‘But you know,” said she, “that they're 
good girls, and you mean to leave them 
all you have by and by, so it will be all 
the samein the long run. They're sav- 
ing girls, you see. And isn’t it really just 
as well to give them a sense of security 
now and let them have real wages? It 
teaches them how to use money, and 
you'll see how they’ll do while you're 
alive. And it will be better for you, too, 
for three of them can do a great deal 
more than one could do, and without 
hurting them, and you'd find, ob, yes, 
you’d find there was money in it for 
you.” 

**P’raps you're right,” he said, wonder- 
ing a little inwardly how she came to be 
so mixed up in his business. “I'll turn 
it over.” 

And a few days afterwards Martha's 
face was somewhat less gloomy, and 
Mary and Laura were as blithe as birds. 
“If mother was only well,” they said, 
‘twe'd be perfectly happy.’ For their 
father had told them then that if they'd 
rather have their money now than wait 
till he was dead, why they could have 
wages every Saturday night. He thought 
likely, he said, that the neighbors would 
think it was a poor example, but then 
they hadn’t all prospered as he had 
done, for their mother she'd been a 
whole team; and anyway it would be 
better for every one of the folks than 
driving off the girls to earn their money 
behind shop-counters in town. And if 
Martha was set on getting married, why 
she could bring George right home here: 
he needed on the place the help of a man 
who had an interest. Presently he said 
as much to his wife, feeling quite happy 
over his magnanimity. ‘‘And if there's 
children come,’ he said, ‘‘well, they'll 
brighten the house a considerable.” 

“Children! saidshe. ‘Oh, I hope not. 
Oh, why should children be born—only to 
suffer—only to grow old—to be wretched 
and to die!” 

“Now I know you're sick!” said her 
husband. ‘“‘A woman that’s in health 
loves the very notion of her grandchil- 
dren.”’ 

She said the same thing to Flora wher 
she came in. 

“Only for that?” said Flora, lightly. 
“Will you listen to the children out there 
on the green? They’re bare-footed, they're 
ragged, but they seem to be having a 
good time. Why, it makes me feel as if 
the sun was shining this gray day just to 
hear their voices. They’re happy. Didn't 
you ever think that, taking it by and large 
and all around, there’s a great deal more 
happiness than trouble in the world for 
every one of us? We forget the happi- 
ness, it’s such an every-day affair, but we 
remember the trouble, because we take it 
for granted that happiness is our right.” 

“Goodness knows why,” said Mrs. 
Paul, staring at the ceiling. 

“Because it is our right. We are God's 
children, and with God is fullness of joy, 
and what is our Father’s is ours, in a 
way, you know, and happiness is a right 
because it is the atmosphere of our 
Father’s house.” 

“If we are in the house,’”’ said Mrs. 
Paul. 

“We can’t get out of the house,” said 
Flora. “The children you feel so gloom- 








Feared Cancer 


Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
**My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, which would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 

since then with good results.” R. EK. 
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ily about—they, every one, will know 
great joys in the mere earthly way, and, 
if they choose, in the heavenly way, too. 
And at last, when they have used up the 
things of this life, why, they will go to 
the new things that are prepared for 
them. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him, you know. 
And as for you, you love him? I know I 
do. How can I help loving one who has 
made such a beautiful place for me to 
live in and made so many people in it to 
love me and for me to love? Truly, I 
hardly draw a breath without thinking 
how good God has been to me.” 

“Perhaps so. You deserve it.” 

“Don’t you? Now, you must forgive 
me for being personal, but it’s my work. 
Haven't you spent your life for others? 
Don’t you love God? Can you think he 
possibly would let any soul who loved 
him sink into outer darkness—allowing 
there is any outer darkness? You 
wouldn't do so. Are you better than 
God?” And Mrs. Paul spent that day 
thinking it over. She was sitting up 
now, for Flora’s work and her delicate 
foods had begun to make new blood and 
new strength. 

“Do you suppose ‘I am going to get 
well?” she asked Flora, one day. 

“So much is a promise of more,” said 
Flora. ‘*Why, of course you are! You 
are almost wellnow. The doctor thought 
you could drive out to-morrow. You've 
been taking hold of the laws of health 
right along. I suppose sickness comes 
from laws being broken in some way, 
either by us or by those that came before 
us. And we can't ask the great Power to 
turn aside the laws for us, because if they 
are God's laws, they are right laws, and 
because they were made to bring about 
that which is best for every one; and God 
loves every one else as much as he does 
us, and wouldn’t rob them. And if it 
isn’t best that the action of the laws 
should be turned aside just for us, yet 
you know, if we will, if we just hold up 
our hands, God himself comes to us, and 
gives us strength to endure, and to con- 
quer in spite of them. You won't think 
I'm preaching, will you? But you see 
I've been through it all and I know what 
helped me and must help you. Don’t 
you remember, ‘Fear thou not, for I am 
with thee. Be not dismayed? And 
‘Fear not, I will help thee,’ and ‘Take 
hold of my strength,’ and ‘I will be with 
him in trouble; I will deliver him,’ and 
‘Before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear?” 

“Oh, yes, I know them all. But some- 
how the light faded out of them. You 
seem to bring it back—a little. If I could 
only be rid of the horrible sense of deso- 
lation, of the constant pressure of that 
outer darkness, of the great gulf of black- 
ness into which I feel as if I should 
sink!’ 

“There’s no such gulf,’ said Flora, at 
first with half a laugh, and then leaning 
forward, a sort of glory on her face, and 
shining from her blue eyes, “God, you 
know, is love. You know that!” 

**Yes,”’ mechanically. 

‘And He is life, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“And He is light. And He fills this 
whole universe. He must, you know. It 
can’t be helped. And if He fills this whole 
universe with love and life and light, 
where is there any gulf of blackness and 
nothingness? There can’t be any dark- 
ness, any desolation, any awful gulf. It 
makes me laugh to think how surprised 
you'd be if you died and waked in the 
other world and saw things from that 
higher plane in the full illumination.” 

“‘Flora,’’ said Mrs. Paul, ‘‘I don’t want 
you to go yet, for after a child learns to 
walk it needs some one to steady its feet 
a little while. And I need you still, 
though I am afraid there may be others 
needing you more—"’ 

“Oh, I only take one case at a time,” 
said Flora. ‘‘My mother wants me some 
of the year, you know, of course. And 
I'm not going yet.” 

“Then will you print for me in large 
letters, to hang up at the foot of my bed 
and on the kitchen wall, too, those words 
you said, ‘God fills the whole universe 
with love and life and light?’ I have 
been very near madness with the depres- 
sion of all my vital strength of soul and 
body. But I think you have cured me, 
Flora.’ —Congregationalist. 





ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

The ruler of the universe has placed the 
weal and woe of the world in the hands 
of woman. He has not only made her the 
mother of all human beings, but has made 
their comfort, happiness, and very ex- 
istence dependent upon her. Civiliza- 
tion and respect for woman go hand in 
hand. 

What makes our nation so prosperous? 
Is it not the light of the gospel which has 
taught us to ‘‘do unto others as we 





would be done by?” The golden rule 
has awakened in the heart of many a man 
the thought that, were he a woman, he 
should wish to be placed on a level with 
bis brother. Acting upon this principle, 
our best men have for years been striving 
to place their sisters, mothers, wives and 
daughters on an equal footing with them- 
selves. When a majority of men are 
actuated by the golden rule, there will be 
no more talk about equal suffrage; it will 
be practised; wherever practised, degrad- 
ing follies will decrease. Most crimes are 
committed when the perpetrators are 
under the influence of liquor. Think you 
that there would be such a sale of liquor 
if women could vote on that question? It 
is on account of women’s opposition to 
the misuse of liquor that so many men 
are afraid to have women vote. 

Some women cause men to think their 
sex unfit to help make laws, because they 
prove unfit to govern their children. But 
it is not by the weak and foolish that any 
nation is judged, and it is not by frivolous 
sisters that women should be estimated. 
Let mothers who have sons see to it that 
their children look to them for counsel. 
Let them make their sons respect them, 
that the mother’s wish may be the son’s 
law. Such feelings can and do exist. I 
have heard a white-haired bishop of 
ninety years say that as long as his 
mother lived he went to her for advice. 

Think what opportunities mothers, 
sisters, and teachers have to instil into 
the minds of rising generations a rever- 
ence for women, by being examples of all 
that is good and lovely. How often, 
when a man becomes noted for his good 
deeds, we hear it said of him: ‘tHe must 
have had a good mother.”’ 

When I hear a man say he does not 
believe in equal suffrage, I think it no 
compliment to the women with whom he 
associates. 

It is not by women that I have been 
won over to a belief in equal suffrage. In 
my early days I was strongly opposed to 
it, but several years ago, I was addressed 
by a gentleman whom I knew butslightly, 
who said: “I was astonished not to find 
your name on the list of women voters!’’ 
Ireplied: ‘You will never find it there! 
If the men cannot take care of the 
nation's affairs, it must go to ruin; women 
have other duties to perform!” 

The gentlemen seemed not to know 
what to make of my reply and said: “Are 
you not aware what a power woman as a 
voter would be in the government of this 
country? Do you not see what a change 
for the better she makes in every place 
she enters? Why do you find me seated 
in this car? Why am [ not in the smok- 
ing car? Simply because here, where 
there are women, everything is neat and 
orderly; I should not find it so in the 
smoking car. You make a mistake when 
you underrate your influence; no place is 
good enough for me, that is not good 
enough for a woman, See what a different 
place the ward-room has become since 
women have been allowed to vote on cer- 
tain questions! Are not a majority of 
women as competent to vote as the unlet- 
tered man who digs ditches? Out of re- 
spect to my honored mother, my intelli- 
gent wife and sisters, I vote for woman’s 
rights every time.” 

I did not interrupt the speaker. I felt 
ashamed that I had not given this ques- 
tion more serious thought. I was ashamed 
that I had considered it unwomanly to 
express on paper my thoughts regarding 
matters of local importance. 

I tried to excuse myself on the ground 
of ignorance, but my conscience replied: 
“No teacher should allow herself to be 
ignorant of such matters.” When I 
pleaded want of time, my conscience told 
me, I should take time. My bump of self- 
esteem decreased, and I determined to 
find out whether it was the ignorant, or 
the educated, that favored equal suf- 
rage. 

Not many days after, I met at a dinner 
party a Harvard professor who casually 
remarked: “I suppose you will cast your 
vote on the Republican side.” 

Blushing, I replied, ‘tl do not vote this 
year.” 

The expression of his face spoke louder 
than words: ‘I amsurprised! Why, the 
most enlightened men and women of the 
country are at work for equal suffrage! 
Every vote couats one.” 

“I do not see why we women need med- 
dle with public affairs,”’ I said. 

“Very well,” replied the professor. 
“But what do you think of this? My sis- 
ter in one of the suburban towns pays 
over three hundred dollars tax every year; 
she has no voice in saying how the tax- 
money shall be laid out by the town, al- 
though every man in town who pays his 
poll-tax, even though he be a common 
drunkard, can vote on all city matters. 
Is that just?” 

“I should say not. You have opened 
my eyes, professor. Henceforth I am an 
equal-suffragist.”’ 

From that moment I have been a suf- 
fragist. All lovers of justice, when they 
have studied the matter carefully, will 





join the ranks of those who believe in 


equal rights for women. 
Lucy A. HI... 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 





The public has recently been made 
aware of a growing philanthropic interest 
in the kind of dwelling that is provided 
in Boston for people of moderate means. 
The Twentieth Century Club has secured 
the removal of a few of the most unwhole- 
some tenements. 

Meantime one woman, Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, has made an interesting and 
successful experiment in building model 
tenements. Her work is not a philan- 
thropy primarily, but an honest busi- 
ness enterprise. She has built a little 
group of twenty-four tenements, of brick 
trimmed with granite, everything being 
plain but of a quality to be an education 
in good taste. The hard pine finish, ash 
and cypress doors and tinted walls give 
the rooms a very pleasant appearance; 
and having been planned by a woman, they 
are adapted to woman’s comfort and ease 
in doing the household work. 

An excellent range, soapstone tubs and 
sink, a large back piazza, an elegant bath- 
room, shades and cemented cellar make 
up some of the attractions of these flats, 
which are taken as soon as ready. There 
are three, four and five room flats, at 
prices averaging eighty-two cents a room, 
per week, Strict sanitary regulations are 
posted and enforced, and only strictly 
temperate people are admitted. If Mrs. 
Whitney can interest sufficient capital she 
will build as many more before the sea- 
son is over. 

Since woman is preéminently the home 
maker, it is well that she should be the 
house maker, and it is encouraging to see 
that women are taking up this line of 
business. It gives us hope for better 
housing in the future. 

A WomAN ARCHITECT, 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 





Madame Gaboriau, of Paris, July 11, 
received the doctor’s degree in medicine, 
sustaining her thesis with great success. 
The thoroughness of her education for 
her difficult profession is remarkable from 
the fact that she was already doctor of 
pharmacy. Her five years’ study of phar- 
macy was followed by six years’ study of 
medicine. Madame Gaboriau’s husband 
is also a doctor and pharmacist. A re- 
porter remarks that if this learned pair 
have children they will surely be beauti- 
fully doctored. 

A letter from Paris, dated July 17, cites 
the admiration expressed by Figaro for 
a French mother’s devotion to her son. 
The University of Bordeaux has conferred 
a degree in literature and philosophy on 
a blind student, the son of a magistrate. 
This unfortunate young man, endowed 
with unusual intelligence, was helped in 
his studies by his devoted mother, who 
has passed her life studying with him, 
reading and writing for him, learning 
for his sake Greek, Latin, and German. 
Together they translated, read, and ana- 
lyzed, over and over again, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pascal, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. 

Information from Zurich, dated July 9, 
states that in the new law regarding the 
practice of law, which was subjected to a 
referendum vote in the canton of Zurich, 
there is an article granting women the 
right to conduct law suits in court under 
the same conditions as men. This article 
was subjected to a special vote, out of 
prudence, because it was considered com- 
promising. But it was passed with a 
majority of more than 2,000 votes, due to 
the cities of Zurich, Winterthur, and Hor- 
gen, although nearly all the country dis- 
tricts voted against it. 

The statistics of the last semester in 
the universities of Switzerland show an 
increasing attendance of woman students, 
Of the entire number of 4,316 students, 
843 are women. In the year 1897, among 
4,181 students there were 728 women. 
Geneva University has 1,006 students, of 
whom 135 are women. Zurich has 876, of 
whom 216 are women. Berne has 783, of 
whom 135 are women. Lausanne has 539, 
of whom 95 are women. Basle has 524, 
of whom 13 are women. Fribourg has 
417, of whom 43 are women. Neuen 
burg has 171, of whom 45 are women. 

The mother of the celebrated Italian 
author and socialist, Edmondo de Amicis, 
died at her home in the beautiful city of 
Turin, July 13. She suffered greatly dur- 
ing several days before her death. She 
was eighty-five years old. How Italy 
loves this genial and illustrious author is 
shown in many expressions of sympathy 
for his sorrow, soon followed by enthusi- 
astic congratulations on his election as 
socialist member of Parliament. All 
Americans who have read the poems of 
Edmondo de Amicis, expressing his love 
and reverence for his mother, will sym- 
pathize with him in his great sorrow 
for her death. Readers of Italian, 
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— Medical and Surgical Journal, 
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who have seen his poems, will recall the 
beautiful verses written for his mother’s 
birthday, entitled, ‘A Mia Madre.” 
THEODORE RITTER. 
Rome, Italy, Aug. 18, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following mp Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ““Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred ¥ one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself? 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by | B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Gppestiion and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. ~* 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Common wealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Songz BLackwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


PATRIOTIC Day AT OREGON 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week I omitted to speak of ‘*Pa- 
triotic Day,” at our Chautauqua Assem- 
bly in Oregon, which proved another 
Woman’s Day, although it had been 
planned otherwise. It happened that 
several companies of Washington volun- 
teers were passing through Portland that 
day, demanding so much attention from 
our governor and governor-elect and the 
officers of our military forces that the 
main part of the speech-making devolved 
upon the undersigned, who did the best 
she could to represent two governors and 
one brigadier-general, although she has 
no vote to represent herself. 

Governor Rogers of Washington was 
able to be present a part of the after- 
noon, and made an excellent speech. He 
is supporting the Washington amend- 
ment, and in taking this position is being 
sustained by the leading men of the Pop- 
ulist party. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 

Port Angeles, Wash., Aug. 6, 1898. 








Tue testimonials in behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are written by honest people 
who want you to know what it has done 
for them. 


From the present outlook the racing 
season at Saratoga will be better than at 
any time during the last ten years. The 
Fitchburg Railroad Saratoga Limited, 
leaving Boston at 9.30 A. M., is the train 
to take. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


i 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patierts being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course %f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL. 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty : DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculuie. Sessions, seven-and-a-half monihs. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Cliniea’ instruction and Quizze. CLADA 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 
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THE ONSET WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page 


live for humanity, in peace secure, and in 


justice strong. 
Miss Shaw was at her best—brilliant, 


witty, and convincing—and the large au- | 


dience gathered in the grove responded 
with enthusiasm. 
On Saturday morning a valuable histor- 


ical paper on the “Pioneer Women who | 


have worked for the Education and Rights 
of Women” was charmingly presented by 
Mrs. Kate G. Pope, of Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. Pope has been strongly impressed by 
the lamentable ignorance prevailing among 
intelligent young women concerning the 
pioneer women whose work and struggles 
made possible the opportunities enjoyed 
to-day. 

Beginning with an account of the pro- 
tests made at the very inceptionjof our 
Republic by Mercy Otis Warren, Abigail 
Smith Adams, and Hannah Lee Corbin, 
Mrs. Pope traced the growth of the move- 
ment for the education and rights of 
women, and told of the work of Frances 
Wright, Emma Willard, Catherine Beech- 
er, the Grimkeé sisters, Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter, Margaret Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, and other pioneers, 
In conclusion she said: 


I have reserved for the last, but by no 


means the least of the pioneers who have 
been foremost in both the anti-slavery and 


woman movements, and one of their | 


bright and shining lights, whose lustre 
can never be dimmed, and whose magnetic 
intluence and perSUasive voice were felt 


and heard for nearly fifty years—our own | 


dear Lucy Stone. 
she earned the money to pay her way to 
Ohio, where she entered Oberlin College. 
She had to practise the strictest economy, 
living upon fifty cents a week, washing 
and ironing her pink gingham dress on 
Saturdays, so that it would be clean for 
church-wear on Sundays; after a while 
teaching some of the classes, to earn more 
money. In this way Lucy Stone acquired 
the education her parents deemed un- 
necessary for a girl. She made her first 
speech in 1847, in her brother's church at 
Gardner, Mass. She married in 1355, 
Henry B. Blackwell, one of the most radi- 
cal of reformers. She did not take hei 
husband’s name, because she believed a 
woman had a right to an individual exist- 
ence and an individual name to designate 
that existence. I find that but few peo- 
ple know that taking the husband’s name 
is merely a matter of custom and not of 
law. Mrs. Stone says: *‘I came into the 
work some fourteen years after the 
Grimke sisters, but even at that time so 
unpopular and so unwelcome was the idea 
of a woman speaking in public, that when 
I held a meeting in Malden, Mass., the 
Orthodox minister, in reading the notice, 
said: ‘I am requested to say that a hen 
will undertake to crow like a cock at the 
Town Hall this afternoon at five o’clock.’ 
It was such a good advertisement that 
everybody came. Deacon Samuel Bowles, 
editor and founder of the Springfield 
Republican, a most excellent man, said of 
me in his own paper, ‘You she hyena, 
don’t you come here.’’’ To-day theSpring- 
Sield Republican is one of the staunchest 
advocates of woman suffrage. Year after 
year, Mrs. Stone and her husband went 
before the Legislature with a petition 
signed by hundreds of the best men and 
women of Massachusetts asking for the 
elective franchise for women, and al- 
though thus far it has not succeeded, 
many able converts have been made. 
Little by little the prejudice against the 
movement wears away, so that those most 
interested feel that the day is not far 
distant when woman will be acknowledged 
as man’s equal before the law. Slowly, 
step by step, man has been made to ac- 
knowledge woman’s intellectual equality, 
and we feel that his boasted chivalry will 
in the not distant future prove itself by 
going a step further, and inviting her to 
help make the laws of the country in 
which she lives, and which as a citizen of 
the United States she is bound to respect 
and obey equally with himself. 

Very close attention was given to this 
paper, and Mrs. Pope was recalled by 
prolonged applause. 

The closing session of the Woman’s 
Congress, on Saturday afternoon, was held 
in the grove, and many came to hear Mrs, 
Mary E. Lease speak on the ‘‘Signs of the 
Times,”’ She said in part: 

The great unrest prevailing in all the 
countries of the world, the antagonistic 
relations between labor and capital, and 
the corruption in political affairs indicate 
an impending crisis involving tremendous 
and difficult problems. The new phases 
of patriotism and philanthropy give prom- 
ise, however, of a satisfactory solution of 
problems, and of a new era wherein politi- 
cal and industrial liberty and opportunity 
shall be enjoyed by all, regardless of race 
or sex. 

Possessing a remarkable gift of oratory, 
intense, sincere and magnetic, the woman 
from the Kansas prairies stirred the 
pulses of her hearers, and they showed 
their sympathy by frequent and prolonged 
applause. 

The Woman’s Congress was followed by 
what may be appropriately termed the 
Woman’s Surday of the camp-meeting, 
since all the participants in the exercises 
were women, with the exception of the 
chairman, Dr. Fuller. It was an ideal 
August day, flooded with sunlight. The 
morning exercises were opened with sing- 
ing by the Melba Quartette, an invocation 


When buta mere girl | 
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| 
by Mrs. H. L. Russegue, and a recitation 
by Miss May French. 
| Then followed an earnest, searching dis- 
| course by Mrs. Russegue, defining the 
| teachings of Spiritualism and exhorting 
| toa constant endeavor to live up to the 

high requirements of the faith. She said: 


| The knowledge of eternal life demands 
| the greatest possible endeavor to purify 
| self, and to uplift humanity. All vices 
| should be regarded as degrading to the 
| dwelling-house of the spirit. Purity of 
| life, and love, and charity for fellow be- 
| ings are divine qualities which Spiritual- 
| ists should inculcate and make manifest. 

At the Sunday afternoon meeting, Mrs. 
Russegue invoked the divine blessing, 
and Mrs. Kate G. Pupe read an original 
poem, “My Ship Sailed Away.’’ More 
people had gathered under the trees, to 
hear Mrs. Lease on “The Contending 
Forces of Civilization,” than at any previ- 
ous time this season. They saw a quiet, 
slende: woman, becomingly dressed in a 
dainty gown of creamy white. A woman 
with an attractive, yet somewhat care- 
worn face, and so essentially feminine in 
repose that the strength of her voice 
when speaking, and the dramatic fervor 
of her eloquence were a continual sur- 
prise. She said in part: 

We stand to-day at the beginning of 
one of those evolutionary eras that mark 
the progress of the human race. Every 
advance movement has been cradled in a 
manger. Centuries ago we battled for re- 
ligious liberty. A century ago we fought 
for political liberty, and now a battle has 
begun by the people who are trying to get 
possession of theirown. If the teachings 
of Christ ever prevail, all laws discrimi- 
nating against the poor and weak, in favor 
of the rich and strong, must be wiped 
out. We are to-day taking part in the 
struggle between human greed and hu- 
man liberty. Human greed is not dead. 
Greed that made a slave of the black. 
Greed that speculated in the blood of the 
boys in blue. That greed still lives. The 
great contending forces of the world are 
hate, typified by despotism, and love, 
typified by the exemplar of socialism, 
Christ. The spirit of liberty stirs the 
hearts of the people as never before. We 
are just beginning to recognize the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
We can never love and serve God except 
through humanity. The world is grow- 
ing better. The time will come when we 
shall recognize crime as a disease, and 
take steps to prevent rather than to pun- 
ish. Then we shall realize that homeless 
waifs are coming citizens, and do away 
with unjust social conditions; then we 
shall have a brotherhood of man and a 
sisterhood of woman, where but one code 
of morals shall be recognized. 

As the speaker went on, growing more 
and more impassioned, appealing fre- 
quently to the Scriptures, quoting the 
lowly Nazarene, her words and manner 
reminded one of the powerful preachers 
of the olden time; a blaze of enthusiasm 
kindled and flamed, reaching a white 
heat when she told of her vision of the 
America to be, all-powerful, and domi- 
nating the world with the spirit of liber- 
ty. ‘*When the British lion shall not men- 
ace on the north, or the Spanish beast on 
the south, and the stars and stripes shall 
float over the whole continent, the sym- 
bol of the broadest freedom and of the 
most advanced thought.” 





were greatly enlivened by the stirring 
songs rendered by the Melba Quartet of 
Boston. This quartet, organized two or 
three years ago, by one of its members, Miss 
Elizabeth Austin, furnishes music for all 
classes of entertainment, and makes a 
special feature of patriotic and war songs. 
One of the members, Miss Celia May 
French, is a reader of fine ability, and she 
favored the Congress with several recita- 
tions. 

Much praise is due’the gracious pre- 
siding officer, Mrs. Caroline P. Pratt, of 
Boston, who successfully conducted the 
meetings of the Woman’s Congress, and 
by her cordial welcomes and felicitous 
introductions made speakers and hearers 
friends. It is to be regretted that through 
an oversight Mrs. Pratt’s name was 
omitted from the programme. The an- 
nouncement that the Congress is wholly 
under the management of women is 





The meetings of the Woman’s Congress | 


somewhat misleading, and sometimes 
causes the chairman and her committee 
to be held responsible for matters over 
which they have no control. The speak- 
ers are selected, and the programme is 
made up, not by the woman's committee, 
but by the camp-meeting authorities. 
The committee of women simply take 
charge of the three days’ meetings, pro- 
vide the decorations, and attend to the 
numerous details. It is to be hoped that 
the management which has made the On- 
set platform a place where all reforms 
and progressive ideas may be advocated, 
and which has engaged a large number 
of women speakers for the camp-meeting 
this season, may see its way clear to a 
still more liberal arrangement in regard 
to its Woman’s Congress. It would seem 
that the committee of eight efficient wom- 
en,who have worked for three years under 
the chairmanship of Mrs.Pratt, in perfect 
harmony, have gained an experience and 
rendered a service sufficient to entitle 
them to arrange the programme for the 
Woman’s Congress. A programme which, 
although it might not be superior or 
even equal to those formulated by the 
management, would express the prefer- 
ences and judgment of the woman’s com- 
mittee. 

Aside from the interest and instruction 
attorded by the camp-meeting, Onset is a 
charming summer resort. Its character- 
istics are quiet and serenity. It has no 
buzzing “broom-stick trains,’’and the rail- 
road isa mile away. No noisy manufac- 
tories, no sounds more distracting than 
the call of the camp-meeting bell or the 
whistle of the excursion steamers. The 
blessedness of silence and solitude are ac- 
cessible, while an abundance of whole- 
some amusements are at hand, Its paths 
are paths of pleasantness and peace, 
whether beside the warm, _ tranquil 
waters, where children go bathing and 
boating in safety, or through the adjacent 
woodlands with their profusion of ferns 
and wild flowers. Its people are smiling 
and friendly, its life cheerful and uncon- 
ventional. It has many beautiful resi- 
dences and cottages with blooming gar- 
dens, and its hotel and other accommoda- 
tions are good. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL reporter, both 
last year and this, was the guest of the 
Association. She is specially indebted 
for courtesies and kindnesses to Mr. 
J. Q. A. Whittemore, president of the 
Onset Camp Meeting Association, Dr. and 
Mrs. George A. Fuller, Mrs. C. P. Pratt, 
Mrs. A. E. Carroll, and Mrs. Augusta 
F, Trip, the official reporter of the meet- 
ing. F. M. A. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOONS IN COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

Those were splendid days, tinged with 
no trace of blue, when I attended the dis- 
trict school, wearing trousers buttoned to 
a calico waist. I had ambitions then—I 
was sure that some day I could spell down 
the school, propound a problem in frac- 
tions that would puzzle the teacher, and 
play checkers in a way that would cause 
my name to be known throughout the en- 
tire township. 

In the midst of these pleasant emotions 
a cloud appeared upon the horizon of my 
happiness. What was it? A Friday After- 
noon, that’s all. 

A new teacher had been engaged—a wo- 
man—actually a young woman. It was 
prophesied that she could not keep order 
a single day, for, the term before, the big 
boys had once arisen and put the man 
who taught out of the building. Then 
there was a boy who occasionally brought 
a dog to school, and when the bell rang 
the dog followed the boy into the room, 
and lay under the desk pounding his tail 
on the floor ; and everybody tittered and 
giggled until the boy had been coaxed in- 
to taking the dog home; for if merely left 
in the entry he howled and whined in a 
way that made study impossible. But one 
day the boy was not to be coaxed, and the 
teacher grabbed the dog by the scruff of 
the neck and flung him through a window 
so forcibly that he never came back. 

And now a woman was to teach the 
school; she was only a little woman, yet 
the boys obeyed her, and I had come to 
think that a woman could teach school 
nearly as well as a man, when the awful 
announcement was made that thereafter 
every week we were to have a Friday Af- 
ternoon. There were to be no lessons ; 
everybody was to speak a piece, and then 
there was to be a spelling-match, and that 
was all. But, heavens! it was enough. 

Monday began blue and gloomy, and the 
density increased as the week passed. My 
mother drilled me well in my lines, and 
my big sister was lavish in her praise, but 
the awful ordeal of standing up before the 
whole school was yet to come. 

Thursday night I slept but little, and all 
Friday morning I was in a burning fever. 
At noon I could not eat my lunch, but I 
tried to, manfully, and as I munched on 
the tasteless morsels, salt tears rained on 





the johnny-cake I held in my hand. And 


even when the girls brought in big 
bunches of wildflowers and cornstalks, 
and began to decorate the platform, things 
| appeared no brighter. i 

Finally, the teacher went to the door 
and rang the bell; nobody seemed to play, 
and as the scholars took their seats some, 
very pale, tried to smile, and others whis- 
pered, ‘Have you got your piece?” Still 
others kept their lips working, repeating 
lines that struggled hard to flee. 

Names were called, but I did not see 
who went up, neither did I hear what was 
said. At last my name was called. It 
came like a clap of thunder—as a great 
surprise, a shock. I clutched the desk, 
struggled to my feet, passed down the 
aisle, the sound of my shoes echoing 
through the silence like the strokes of a 
mawl., The blood seemed ready to burst 
from my eyes, ears, and nose. 

I reached the platform, missed my foot- 
ing, stumbled, and nearly fell. I heard 
the giggling that followed, and knew that 
a red-haired boy, who had just spoken, 
and was therefore unnecessarily jubilant, 
had laughed aloud. 

I was angry. I shut my fists so that the 
nails cut my flesh, and glaring straight at 
his red head shot my bolt. 

“I know not how others may feel, but, 
sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish, I give my heart and my hand to this 
vote. Itis my living sentiment, and by 
the blessing of God it shall be my dying 
sentiment. Independence now, and inde- 
pendence forever.” 

That was all of the piece—I gave the 
whole thing in a mouthful, and started 
for my seat, got half-way there and re- 
membered I had forgotten to bow, turned, 
went back to the platform, bowed with a 
jerk, started again for my seat, and, hear- 
ing some one laugh, ran. . 

Reaching the seat, I burst into tears, 

The teacher came over, patted my head, 
kissed my cheek, and told me I had done 
first-rate, and after hearing several others 
speak I calmed down, and quite agreed 
with her.—Elbert Hubbard, in Homes of 
American Statesmen. 





WAR AND WOMEN. 


On the streets to-night the boys were 
crying ‘‘Evening News! All about the 
war!” People jostled against each other 
trying to catch a glimpse of the bulletin 
boards, and know the ‘‘very latest.” Al- 
though the war-clouds have hung low for 
weeks, all hoped against hope that the 
worst might be averted; but when the 
boys in blue marched through the streets 
the other day on their way to the front, 
under waving flags, with music and huzzas, 
then mothers, wives, and sisters looked 
into one another’s faces with that sorrow- 
ful look more expressive than words, and 
in the hearts of many there resounded a 
sad refrain heard long years ago: 

‘Brave boys are they, 
Gone at their country’s call, 


And yet, and yet, I cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall.” 


“Should another war ever occur I won- 





der if there would be as much genuine 
patriotism manifested as the Civil War 
brought out?” 

We were standing before a picture, a 
portrait of a soldier-boy, “the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow,” one 
of those boys who marched away from the 
old homestead never toreturn. He was a 
brother of my friend who stood beside 
me, and she it was who asked the above 
question. I thought of it as I listened to 
the schoolchildren across the way this 
morning. School has just reopened after 
recess, when teachers and pupils had just 
learned authentically that war had been 
declared. Doubtless all felt the necessity 
of giving vent to their overflowing feel- 
ings, for those childish voices rang out 
grandly in ‘‘America,” ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner” and ‘Rally Round the Flag,” 
sung with all the enthusiasm of young 
hearts and good strong voices. 

“Surely,” thought I, “patriotism is not 
on the decline.” 

I heard a mother say to-day: “If my 
boy should goI have not half the dread 
of the battle-field that I have of the evil 
associations that must certainly be found 
in such a massing of humanity as an army 
presents.”” This from a true mother who 
for almost twenty-one years has striven 
to sow the good seed of faith in God and 
patriotism for his country in this son’s 
heart; and I fully believe that, like the 
Spartan mothers of history, she would 
prefer to see his form borne prostrate 
from the battle-field than that his life 
might be spared, albeit his soul were tar- 
nished. — Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 





Taking the average depth of the ocean 
to be three miles, there would be a layer 
of salt 230 feet deep if the water should 
evaporate. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—A double bill of 
unusual interest is announced the comin 
week. First the famous comedy, T. W. 
Robertson's ‘‘Home.’’ The cast is: Alfred 
Dorrison, J. H. Gilmour; Capt. Mount- 
raffe, William Humphrey; Mr. Dorrison, 
J. L. Seeley; Bertie Thompson, Tony 
Cummings; George, John J. Geary; Mrs. 
Pinchbeck, Frances Drake; Lucy Dorri- 
son, Marian A, Chapman; Dora Thorn- 
haugh, Maude Odell. The bill will con- 
clude with J. Madison Norton’s popular 
farce of ‘Box and Cox” played by Messrs. 
Morison and Masson and Rose Morison. 
For the week beginning Aug. 25, ‘‘Part- 
ners for Life,’’ by Henry J. Byron. 














A resort combining alike the great cura- 
tive properties and the social brilliancy of 
Saratoga would be hard to find. Why not 
spend your vacation at the ‘Greatest 
American Spa?” The Fitchburg Railroad 
Saratoga Limited, leaving Boston at 9.30 
A. M., will ensure a pleasant trip. 
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Tue Adirondack State Park comprises a 
territory nearly seventy-five miles square, 
all dedicated to pleasure. Why not plan 
to have your vacation include this wonder- 
ful playground? Full information at 260 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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